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Ethel  M.  Bascom  (Faculty) 


Why  is  it  that: 

When  one  or  two  people  stop  on  the  sidewalk  to  look 
up  at  some  high  object  for  a  short  time,  a  crowd  immedi¬ 
ately  gathers  to  look  in  the  same  direction  and  soon 
becomes  an  obstruction  ? 

When  the  fire  alarm  rings  people  fi’om  the  remotest 
district  will  rush  to  be  present,  knowing,  if  they  stop  to 
consider,  that  they  will  be  of  more  hindrance  than  assis¬ 
tance  ? 

A  skillful  advertiser  prints  “Do  not  read  under  this 
pad”?  Why  does  he  know  that  his  instructions  will 
not  be  followed? 


A  person  will  pass  another  on  the  street  and  turn 
around  to  look  at  him  ? 

When  a  circus  owner  advertises  monstrosities  and 
impossibilities,  as  side  shows,  people  knowing  them  to  be 
fakes  will  patronize  them? 

Many  people  hurriedly  visit  the  prominent  and  well 
known  natural  wonders  of  the  White  Mountains  such  as 
the  Old  /Man  of  the  Mountains,  The  Flume  and  Lost 
River,  rushing  from  one  to  the  other  and  not  spending 
enough  time  to  appreciate  them? 

Some  people  test  out  the  truthfullness  of  the  cau¬ 
tionary  sign,  “WET  PAINT”? 

No  prizes  are  offered  for  correct  answers. 

—Helen  N.  Porter  IC. 
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Schools  are  built  in  order  to  cultivate  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Our  own  High  School  is  trying  to  place  us 
at  a  higher  level,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge.  The 
School  has  its  own  proper  time  from  study  to  play. 
Study  and  study  hard,  when  it  is  time  for  studying,  and 
play  when  it  is  time  for  playing.  Get  the  most  out  of 
your  studies.  Don’t  play  when  a  teacher  is  telling  you 
something;  it  is  always  profitable  to  listen.  Teachers  are 
supposed  to  know  more  than  you;  they  would  not  be 
teaching  if  they  did  not.  Extra  sessions  are  easily  gain¬ 
ed,  but  could  be  avoided  easily.  One  whispered  word  at 
the  wrong  time,  means  much  inconvenience  to  you,  and 
to  the  teacher,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  you  behave 
yourself  during  an  extra  session.  There  should  be  no 
occasion  for  extra  sessions.  Homework  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  learning.  If  home  work  be  faithfully 
done,  and  done  well,  and  strict  attention  be  paid  in  school, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  rank  marks.  It  is  harder  for 
some  than  for  others.  If  one  is  naturally  dull-minded, 
constant  study  and  observation  will  develop  him  to 
normal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one’s  mind  is  unusually 
good,  there  is  a  tendency  to  let  it  slack,  which  causes  it 
to  get  lazy,  and  refuse  to  function  properly.  Nothing 
can  be  gained  without  hard  study  and  common  sense. 

— Warren  Olson. 


ACT  PROMPTLY 

Let  me  prove  to  you  that  these  two  words,  “Act 
Promptly”,  are  excellent  to  heed.  What  would  this  world 
come  to  if  everybody  acted  promptly?  Wouldn’t  it  be  a 
wonderful  place  to  live  in! 

Every  day  we  find  people  who  act  promptly  and  many 
who  do  not.  We  may  express  it  in  another  way,  “do 
a  thing  when  you’re  told  to  do  it.” 

If  we  all  rise  every  morning  at  a  certain  time  which 
would  enable  us  to  be  in  school  on  time;  if  we  all  took  our 
extra  sessions;  if  we  all  wrote  the  assignment  down  when 
it  was  dictated  to  us;  if  we  all  stopped  talking  when  the 
silence  gong  rang;  if  we  all  left  the  building  quietly  and 
promptly  at  one-ten;  if  we  did  what'  our  teachers  told 
us  when  we  were  told;  then  we  would  be  acting  promptly. 

The  business  man,  policeman,  fireman,  the  mayor  of 
our  city,  our  congressmen,  and  our  President  must  all  act 
promptly.  Think  of  the  disastrous  results  if  our  police¬ 
men  and  firemen  forgot  to  act  promptly. 

If  a  business  man  should  invest  his  money  in  a  bank, 
a  rumor  spread  that  the  bank  was  about  to  fail  and  the 
men  didn’t  remove  his  deposits,  then  the  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  would  come  from  not  acting  promptly. 

Plan  your  work,  then  work  your  plan.  Act  promptly! 

— Edith  Young. 


AVIATION 

Aviation  holds  the  most  prominent  part  m  the  news 
of  to-day.  Trans-Atlantic  flights  which  for  the  most 
part  were  failures,  hold  more  interest  than  the  court 
cases  and  political  topics.  During  the  last  few  months 
many  long  airplane  flights  have  been  taken,  the  longest 


being  the  trans-Atlantic  and  Hawaiian  flights,  while  many 
endurance  flights  have  been  made  and  world’s  records 
have  been  set.  Speed  tests  have  been  made  and  a  record 
of  240  miles  per  hour  has  been  set  by  a  seaplane. 

During  the  past  year  many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  airplane  construction,  and  plants  are  working 
steadily  to  turn  out  mail  and  passenger  planes,  and  plane 
routes  have  been  mapped  out  for  mail  and  passenger 
planes. 

New  ships  have  been  built  by  the  navy  which  act 
as  landing  fields  for  navy  planes  while  on  sea  duty,  and 
it  is  probable  that  all  ships  will  be  equipped  with  landing 
platforms  to  allow  for  the  landing  and  taking  off  of  air¬ 
planes,  and  the  mooring  of  dirigibles.  These  would  also 
act  as  fueling  stations  for  trans-Atlantic  and  trans¬ 
pacific  planes. 

If  aviation  continues  to  make  progress  as  it*  has  the 
last  few  months,  it  won’t  be  long  before  travel  by  air 
will  be  the  most  common  way  of  traveling. 

— L.  Pineau. 


THE  WEATHER 

The  topic  most  discussed  at  any  time  is  the  weather. 
When  a  fellow  is  getting  ready  to  go  out  at  night  he  will 
undoubtedly  say,  “Do  you  think  it  will  rain,  Ma?”  If  he 
receives  “yes”  he  may  not  wear  that  new  suit.  And 
when  a  girl  has  a  date  the  weather  governs  her  dress. 

Little  thought  most  of  us  give  to  the  grim  tragedies 
which  the  weather  causes  to  lives.  We  do  not  think  of 
the  many  “men  who  go  down  to  sea  in  ships”  who  never 
return  to  their  dear  ones.  Every  year  there  is  that  little 
fleet  of  fishing  schooners  from  Gloucester  and  other  ports 
that  are  swept  away  by  storms. 

The  weather  is  also  the  topic  of  the  day  to  those 
men  who  carry  our  mail  through  the  air.  All  of  us 
have  seen  in  the  paper  that  some  of  those  gallant  men 
have  met  their  death  because  of  bad  flying  weather. 

At  the  summer  resorts  those  who  have  interests  in 
the  amusements  always  want  good  weather.  If  the 
weather  .is  bad  they  lose  money. 

When  we  have  good  weather  we  do  not  talk  about  it 
so  much,  but  the  men  who  work  in  offices  dream  of  base¬ 
ball  and  fishing. 

Then  last,  but  not  least,  the  weather  is  always  a 
good  subject  to  talk  on  when  you  are  introduced  to  any 
one. 


SCHOOL  GOSSIP 

School  gossip  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  discuss 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  an  undercurrent  of 
information.  There  are  the  two  kinds,  favorable  and 
unfavorable.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  we  may  correctly 
attribute  the  word  “gossip”.  Its  source  is  usually  some 
undesirable  information  secured  confidentially  and  then 
put  into  circulation.  Often  the  result  of  all  this  is  that 
a  person’s  character  and  moral  standing  are  ruined  in  a 
community. 

Some  honorable  deed  done  by  a  pupil  is  not  consider- 
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( d  as  good  news  by  these  maligners  of  personal  welfare, 
therefore  it  is  not  carried  as  quickly  as  should  be.  The 
good  news  is  carried  by  a  better  class  of  people  who  wish 
to  spread  only  the  good  and  pleasant  things. 

That  bad  news  travels  fast  is  a  well  known  fact. 
The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  some  unreliable  persons 
wish  to  be  the  first;  to  announce  it.  It  seems  so  impera¬ 
tive  that  they  relate  something  that  would  only  hurt  their 
school’s  reputation.  Whether  it  be  true  or  false  it  is 
often  enlarged  upon  and  stretched  by  the  imaginative 
ideas  of  people  afflicted  with  this  disease. 

The  broad-minded  people  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  They  have  something  more  beneficial  to  occupy 
their  valuable  time.  The  public  does  not  relish  it,  al¬ 
though  unfortunately  a  certain  class  does.  Only  the 
the  ignorant  and  unemployed  care  for  it. 

— Lawrence  McKillop. 


MODERNIZED  ADAPTATION  OF 

LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

(Dedicated  to  Woburn  High  School) 

Many,  many  years  ago,  our  forefathers  built  upon 
this  site  a  new  high  school,  founded  on  solid  rock  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  learning  is  essential. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  four  year  struggle  testing 
whether  that  school  or  any  school  so  founded  and  so 
dedicated  can  long  endure  the  tread  of  ’28.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  school  (the  English 
Class).  We  have  come  to  dedicate  this  field  as  a  final 
resting  place  for  those  who  have  flunked.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  way 
we  cannot  dedicate  this  historical  battlefield.  The  brave 
lads,  past  and  present,  who  fought  here,  protecting  their 
rights  and  earning  their  A’s  have  dedicated  it  far  above 
anything  that  we  can  hope  to  do.  It  is  for  us,  the  class 
of  ’28,  to  finish  the  dedication  so  nobly  done  by  those  who 
have  been  graduated.  It  is  for  us  to  take  increased  devo¬ 
tion  for  that  school  which  those  who  have  passed  have 
given  their  greatest  efforts  for — that  we  here  highly  re¬ 
solve  that  those  graduates  shall  not  have  passed  in  vain; 
that  this  school  shall  have  a  new  class  of  students,  and 
that  this  government  of  the  pupils,  by  the  pupils  and  for 
the  pupils  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

— W.  R.  Collins. 


STAY  IN  SCHOOL 

When  pupils  are  Juniors  in  High  School  they  almost 
always  think  of  leaving  school  before  they  are  graduated 
— that  is  those  who  have  no  special  aim  in  life. 

If  you  lack  a  purpose  in  life  the  thing  to  (do  is  to 
find  one.  In  order  to  find  your  purpose,  you  must  stay  in 
school  and  study. 

After  four  years  of  hard  work  and  study,  a  person  is 
able  to  look  upon  things  in  a  clear  light.  He  is  more 
ready  to  start  out  in  life.  One  reason  for  this  is,  he  Is 
older,  and  the  other  important  reason  is  that  his  brain  is 
in  working  order  and  is  running  smoothly. 

There  is  hardly  a  person  who  has  left  school  that 


has  not  regretted  it  openly  since.  Surely,  that  in  itself 
ought  to  warn  pupils  to  stay  in  school. 

You  think  you  have  to  work  hard  in  school.  You’ll 
soon  find  that  school  is  like  a  vacation  compared  to  work. 
Ask  any  one  who  has  been  to  school,  he  will  soon  tell  you. 


MUSIC 

On  the  corner  of  one  of  the  most  popular  music 
magazines  in  the  country  is  this  slogan  “Music  Study  Ex¬ 
alts  Life”.  Thus  you  can  plainly  see  that  the  study  of 
music  helps  to  develop  our  minds  and  makes  us  more 
cultured. 

But  where  is  this  so  called  “jazz”  leading  America 
today?  You  can  easily  figure  that  out  yourselves.  Only 
a  few  years  ago,  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  writer  of 
books  to  produce  books  that  would  last  forever.  Milton, 
Scott,  Dickens  and  other  great  writers  did  not  make  books 
for  the  moment,  but  for  all  time.  Most  of  the  books  that 
are  published  today  are  written  with  the  idea  of  catching 
popular  favor  for  a  few  months.  A  short  time  after 
they  have  left  the  printing  press  they  find  their  way  to 
the  waste  basket. 

We  have  the  same  conditions  in  music.  Thousands 
of  young  people  are  filling  their  minds  with  this  musical 
trash  called  “jazz.”  It  is  making  the  people  wild  and 
uncivilized.  Why  not  fill  our  minds  with  only  the  best? 
I  don’t  mean  that  you  must  limit  yourselves  to  classics 
but  to  something  of  enduring  value. 

Many  people  are  turning  to  music  as  a  recreation. 
It  gives  a  complete  change  from  one’s  regular  daily  rou¬ 
tine.  Music  is  a  companion,  a  friend  and  a  consoler.  It 
is  always  a  good  investment. 

— Albert  Hakanson. 


DO  TRAINS  HAVE  MOODS? 

The  rapidly  increasing  “chug,  chug”  of  a  train  pull¬ 
ing  out  of  a  station  which  soon  blends  into  the  steady 
noise  of  a  train  on  its  way  has  a  different  meaning  for 
all  of  us.  Not  only  that,  but  it  has  a  different  meaning 
for  each  of  us  at  different  times.  Sometimes  it  thrills 
us  with  joy  when  we  hear  it.  That  is  when  we  are  going 
on  a  vacation  trip.  On  the  other  hand  when  we  are  go¬ 
ing  on  a  trip  to  the  funeral  of  a  very  dear  friend  it  has 
a  very  different  meaning;  then  it  is  full  of  sadness.  Its 
gradually  increasing  “chug,  chug”  reminds  us  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  sobs  that  came  before  our  tears  when  we  learned  of 
our  friend’s  death. 

The  noise  of  an  express  train  gathering  momentum 
thrills  us  with  action,  power,  speed.  Our  blood  runs 
faster  and  in  fact  the  blood  of  some  people  actually  pours 
out  when  they  hear  the  rapid  “clickety  clack,  clickety 
Clack”  of  the  wheels  pounding  over  the  rails  and  try  to 
beat  the  train  to  the  crossing. 

What  sound  is  more  odious  to  the  commuter  than 
the  sound  of  the  8.08  chugging  out  when  he  has  hardly 
yet  awakened  ?  But  in  contrast  what  sound  is  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  commuter  than  the  homelike  sound  of  the  5.15 
which  is  taking  him  to  his  “little  cottage  cozy.”  And  yet 
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it  may  be  the  same  train  that  took  him  to  work  in  the 
morning. 

Yes,  trains  and  train  sounds  have  moods. 

— K.  L.  Johnson. 


PREPAREDNESS 

Be  prepared!  That  is  the  best  motto  anybody  can 
live  up  to.  It  is  the  keynote  to  success.  In  order  to  be 
a  success  in  school  work  or  any  other  business,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  ready  to  accomplish  our  work  whether  diffi¬ 
cult  or  easy.  It  is  understood  that  the  successful  busi¬ 
ness  people  meet  many  unforseen  obstacles,  and  if  they 
aren’t  prepared  to  some  extent  they  will  fail. 

Preparedness  in  school  not  only  makes  us  successful 
in  our  studies,  but  it  aids  us  in  our  future  life;  therefore 
if  we  are  considering  a  good  future,  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  make  it  a  habit  to  be  prepared,  for  habits  once 
formed  are  hard  to  break. 

Preparedness  doesn’t  mean  success  alone,  but  many 
things  which  lead  up  to  it,  and  that  help  to  form  our 
characters. 

It  means  reliability,  which  is  a  fine  thing.  A  reli¬ 
able  person  has  to  be  prepared  and  ready  to  do  his  bit 
at  all  times.  He  is  the  successful  kind  and  also  the  one 
upon  whom  people  can  depend,  without  any  doubt. 

To  rely  on  ourselves,  which  is  quite  important,  we 
must  be  prepared,  and  have  grit  enough  to  push  forward 
and  do  things,  not  to  wait  until  we  have  to  be  told. 

It  means  loyalty,  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  An  un¬ 
prepared  person  is  disloyal,  and  isn’t  playing  fair.  Loyal 
people  generally  are  prepared  and  are  successful.  Loyal¬ 
ty  is  doing  justice  to  one’s  work,  and  doing  it  honestly, 
which  reflects  back  on  the  school  or  business,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  forth  loyalty  in  others. 

It  means  punctuality  in  which  we  must  be  ready,  and 
always  on  time.  Doing  things  the  last  minute  or  not  at 
all  is  not  being  punctual,  loyal  nor  prepared. 

It  means  faithfulness  and  willingness.  We  should  be 
faithful  in  our  work  and  be  willing  to  do  it  when  assigned. 
We  should  do  our  best  the  first  time.  To  climb  very  high 
on  the  ladder  of  success  we  have  to  be  faithful,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  struggle  to  try  to  do  our  duty  and  conquer.  If  we 
are  both  faithful  and  willing,  we  shall  be  prepared. 

“It  is  never  too  late  to  mend”,  so  think  it  over  and 
adopt  preparedness  as  your  motto,  stick  by  it,  and  auto¬ 
matically  you  will  find  yourself  on  the  right  and  desired 
roa^*  — Alice  Perry. 


COURTESY 

Fine  clothes  do  not  make  the  man.  How  many  times 
have  we  heard  this  said,  and  have  thought  how  true  it 
was. 

A  gentleman  is  always  distinguished  by  his  courresy. 
I  mean  by  that  true  courtesy.  The  man  holding  the  low¬ 
est  position  in  life  is  often  more  of  a  gentleman  than  the 
man  who  has  the  highest.  Courtesy  distinguishes  the 
gentleman. 


I  think  we  all  aspire  to  be  called  gentlemen.  The 
gentleman  is  courteous  to  all. 

It  is  courtesy  that  counts  after  all.  If  one  is  cour¬ 
teous  he  will  be  a  success  in  his  venture.  No  one  likes 
to  do  business  with  the  unsympathetic  discourteous  man. 
How  much  nicer  it  is  to  trade  with  the  gentleman  who  is 
courteous,  who  treats  all  with  respect.  It  is  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  door  to  many  other  fine  qualities.  The 
courteous  boy  never  tries  to  out-talk  a  teacher.  He  does 
not  chew  gum  in  the  classroom.  He  is  attentive  and  tries 
to  make  it  easy  for  his  instructor.  This  is  true  courtesy. 

— T.  Caulfield. 


WHAT  ARE  OUR  AIMS  AFTER  GRADUATION? 

Two  questions  that  every  high  school  student  should 
ask  himself  before  graduating  are:  What  am  I  going  to 
do  after  graduating?  and  What  am  I  interested  in? 

Do  you  wish  to  study  a  profession?  If  so  go  to 
college  and  study  law,  medicine  or  whatever  you  desire. 
If  you  are  bothered  with  the  question  of  expense  work 
your  way  through  or  go  to  work  and  earn  enough  money 
to  pay  expenses.  This  may  take  a  long  time  but  it  pays 
in  the  end. 

Do  you  wish  to  be  an  engineer?  Then  go  to  a  techni¬ 
cal  or  engineering  school  and  take  the  course  you  wish. 
There  are  many  engineering  schools  all  over  the  country 
which  give  fine  opportunities  to  work  one’s  way  through 
and  place  one  in  a  fine  position  after  graduation. 

There  are  trade  schools  and  business  schools  which 
give  good  education  for  those  who  desire  that  sort  of 
work. 

Then  some  of  us  are  talented.  If  so,  develop  these 
talents  and  strive  hard,  and  some  day  perhaps  become 
a  great  musician  or  artist. 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  of  these  things.  Don’t  jump 
to  any  conclusion  too  hurriedly  but  think  them  all  over 
carefully  and  then  decide  what  you  are  best  fitted  for. 

If  you  make  no  plans  you  will  only  drift  from  one 
thing  to  another  and  never  amount  to  anything. 

Make  your  plans  now  and  strive  hard  to  carry  them 
out  and  some  day  you  will  earn  and  save  money  and  be  a 
success  in  life.  _h.  Cardozo. 


HAVE  YOU  A  GREEN  UMBRELLA? 

Recently  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  died  and  was  buried 
with  all  pomp  and  ceremony  that  is  believed  necessary 
ioi  the  repose  of  a  Sultan  who  had  been  gathered  to  his 
forefathers. 

The  Sultan  was  merely  a  puppet  acting  under  the 
Fiench  Government  but  he  was  extraordinary  in  this  re¬ 
spect  he  was  a  sincere  friend  to  his  protector.  He  im¬ 
proved  the  commerce  of  his  country,  built  some  good 
loads,  maintained  peace  among  his  people  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  acted  the  gentleman  in  all  his  diplomatic  relations 
and  dressed  in  European  clothes,  but  everywhere  he  went 
he  carried  a  green  umbrella.  This  symbolized  his  Moslem 
authority  and  was  evidence  of  the  power  given  him  in 
direct  representation  of  the  Prophet.  The  Sultan  had  the 
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sense  never  to  let  go  of  his  green  umbrella.  If  he  had  he 
would  have  soon  lost  his  office. 

His  seventeen  year  old  son  succeeded  to  the  throne 
and  to  the  umbrella,  which  he  promptly  adopted  as  his 
own  symbol  of  law  and  authority  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  Government,  exactly  as  his  father  had  done. 
He  dismissed  his  father’s  harem  of  four  hundred,  and  as  . 
yet  shows  no  evidence  of  starting  one  of  his  own. 

The  point  of  this  story  is  for  us  to  hang  on  to  some¬ 
thing  that  represents  the  green  umbrella  to  us  and  make 
it  an  unquestioned  evidence  of  being  “It”  whatever  we 
may  want  that  to  be. 

Suppose  we  say  it  is  Woburn  High  School.  Suppose 
we  set  up  a  banner  of  one  hundred  percent  for  every 
student  in  the  school  to  try  to  make  each  other  realize 
that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  get  under  the  green  umbrella 
and  to  lend  his  support  to  whatever  is  being  done 
for  his  benefit.  To  try  for  the  banner  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  for  anything  worth  attaining  has  to  be  worked 
for.  Tell  everyone  what  education  means  to  you  now  and 
in  the  future.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  which  once  at¬ 
tained  can  never  be  taken  from  you.  Let  us  show  our 
school  spirit,  our  wish  to  co-operate  and  our  desire  to  pass 
our  umbrella  on  to  the  under  class  men  so  that  they  will 
be  proud  to  adopt  it  and  to  uphold  its  standard  and  repu¬ 
tation.  “Let  education  be  your  umbrella  against  a  rainy 
day.”  — Zella  Allen  II  G  I. 


DEFACEMENT 

Defacing  school  property  has  become  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  our  school.  It  seems  to  have  become  a  habit  of  the 
pupils  to  mark  and  deface  the  furniture  in  the  rooms 
especially  desk  covers.  Much  of  the  destruction  is  done 
by  pupils  who  are  inattentive  in  class  or  who  in  their 
study  periods  do  not  find  enough  work  to  occupy  the  whole 
period.  Consequently,  the  teachers  must  try  to  watch 
more  closely  during  class  and  study  periods  to  detect 
those  who  are  inclined  to  play.  For  it  is  usually  the 
student  who  has  time  to  play  that  fills  his  minutes  by 
making  marks  on  the  desk  covers. 

If  each  student  would  realize  what  an  impression 
this  defacement  of  desks  gives  to  visitors  it  would  soon 
stop.  If  the  home  room  stulcnts  would  closely  watch  their 
desks  and  report  new  marking  of  any  kind  the  teachers 
could  quickly  check  up  and  find  the  guilty  person.  If  an 
example  was  made  of  one  others  would  break  the  habit. 

This  year  the  marking  has  been  more  noticeable  than 
previous  years  which  is  not  a  credit  to  the  classes  now 
attending.  —Lillian  McGarry. 


VACATION 

About  this  time  the  High  School  pupils  begin  to  de¬ 
cide  where  and  what  they  are  going  to  do  in  the  coming 
vacation. 

The  more  ambitious  immediately  decide  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  work.  Those  are  the  pupils  who  are  going  to  suc¬ 


ceed  in  the  world,  the  pupils  who  feel  that  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  get  out  and  go  to  work  to  help  their 
parents.  Maybe  a  pupil  doesn’t  think  that  his  going  to 
work  will  help  his  parents,  but  it  will,  in  two  ways. 
First,  parents  don’t  have  to  worry  where  the  money  is  com¬ 
ing  from  to  pay  Johnnie’s  way  to  the  movies,  or  to  pay  for 
Mary’s  dress  that  she  just  simply  can’t  get  along  without. 
And  the  parents  know  that  if  their  children  are  working 
they  are  really  learning  how  to  spend  the  money  they 
earn.  Any  pupil  with  common  sense,  won’t  spend  his 
own  hard  earned  money  as  foolishly  as  he  will  his 
father’s. 

Second,  if  Johnnie  and  Mary  are  working,  Mother 
and  Dad  don’t  have  to  worry  about  them.  It  is  a  great 
trial  to  mothers  to  be  wondering  what  their  children  are 
doing,  hoping  they  aren’t  hanging  around  the  street. 

It  is  most  important  to  the  athletes  that  they  work 
at  some  strenuous  type  of  work  during  the  vacation,  in 
order  to  keep  their  muscles  in  shape.  All  the  boys  know 
that  their  muscles  get  flabby  in  a  couple  of  weeks  if  they 
hang  around  doing  nothing. 

It  is  then,  far  better,  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally  for  both  the  children  and  parents,  that  the 
children  occupy  themselves  with  some  kind  of  manual 
labor  through  the  long  summer  vacation. 


HOME  ROOM  NOTES 

As  one  goes  through  the  various  rooms  of  Woburn 
High  School,  what  is  it  that  strikes  him  that  is  different 
from  other  schools  ?  One  will  notice,  and  without  look¬ 
ing  about  a  great  deal,  that  it  is  the  Home  Room  Notes. 

These  notes  contain  all  the  news  and  happenings  in 
our  school,  not  to  mention  the  good  advice  given  through 
some  of  the  quotations. 

These  Home  Room  Notes  help  to  stimulate  school- 
spirit  more  than  almost  anything  else  about  the  school. 

These  Notes  are  put  on  by  a  committee  of  two  or 
three  selected  from  each  room. 

- Henry  Blake. 


SCHOOL  WORK 

Do  you  realize  what  your  school  work  means  ?  Your 
future  depends  on  it.  Make  the  best  of  it  now. 

Do  you  go  out  every  night  to  the  movies  or  to  a 
dance  and  thereby  neglect  your  lessons,  or  do  you  keep 
at  them  faithfully?  You  take  a  chance,  or  what  is  more 
likely  many  chances,  hoping  that  you  won’t  be  called  on. 
Sometimes  you  get  by,  but  most  of  the  time  you  don’t. 
You  should  do  more  than  just  get  by. 

The  one  who  does  his  work  faithfully  each  night  gets 
his  reward  in  the  end.  What  does  the  other  fellow  get? 
Nothing.  He  just  drifts  from  one  job  to  another. 

Of  course  you  must  make  sacrifices.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  succeed  has  to  do  that.  But  after  all  doesn’t 
it  pay  ?  You  can’t  expect  to  do  your  work  as  it  should  be 
done  and  still  have  a  good  time  every  day. 

Even  if  you  haven’t  done  your  work  properly,  begi* 
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right  now.  You  will  never  regret  it.  If  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  to  college  you  must  do  your  work  as  it  should 
be  done.  Besides,  wouldn’t  you  like  the  college  to  know 
what  a  reliable  person  you  are  and  that  you  are  a  faithful 
worker?  Of  course  you  would.  Then  too,  you  want  your 
mother  and  father  to  be  proud  of  you.  Just  think  of  how 
much  they’ve  sacrificed  to  keep  you  in  school. 

It  really  pays  after  all  to  work  hard,  don’t  you  think? 
E**  — Agda  Gronquist. 

t  ,  * 

| _  I  STATUARY  AT  WOBURN  HIGH 

During  a  Library  Science  class  last  week,  Miss 
Hammond  told  us  an  interesting  fact  about  the  art 
pieces  in  our  school.  Many  exclamations  of  surprise 
from  the  members  of  our  class  caused  us  to  realize  that 
as  the  years  pass  the  incidents  of  bygone  days  are  often 
overlooked. 

Did  you  ever  know  that  of  the  statuary  in  our  school 
there  are  about  twenty  pieces  won  during  a  contest  run 
by  the  Boston  Herald  several  years  ago?  This  was  a 
year  before  the  present  building  was  in  use,  and  the  High 
School  was  in  the  Hanson  School  building. 

In  order  to  win  these,  the  pupils  were  obliged  to  buy 
the  Herald,  clip  the  ballot  sheet  from  each,  and  marK 
them.  These  ballots  were  for  the  votes  for  the  most 
popular  teacher  in  the  High  School.  The  teacher  receiv¬ 
ing  the  most  votes  was  given  a  trip  to  Orgeon  where  an 
art  exhibition  was  held. 

After  these  ballots  had  been  counted  and  tied  in 
bundles  they  were  sent  to  the  Herald  Office.  Our  school 
having  the  greatest  number  of  ballots  was  awarded  the 
pieces  of  statuary.  This  was  indeed  a  great  feature  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  building. 

Among  these  statues  was  included  the  Victory,  out¬ 
side  the  hall;  the  frieze,  and  all  the  small  statues  in  the 
Harlow  Library  and  several  others. 

The  pupils  then  must  have  had  pride  in  their  school, 
and  real  spirit  to  put  the  time  into  such  a  contest,  and 
to  win  the  prizes  over  many  other  schools.  Due  praise 
should  be  given  them  in  our  ‘’Reflector”. 

Such  facts  as  this  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  pupils  might  cause  more  pride  and  spirit  to  be  in¬ 
stilled  among  them. 

— Anna  G.  Doyle  Ig. 


THE  HARLOW  LIBRARY 

People  don’t  appreciate  the  Harlow  Library.  Some 
of  the  students  haven’t  been  in  the  library  all  this  year. 
Others  come  in  every  day.  The  library  is  for  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Of  course  when  some  people  come  in  they  come 
to  have  a  good  time  or  to  waste  time. 

There  are  many  fine  books  in  the  Harlow  Library. 
The  boys  and  girls  say,  ‘‘Oh  those  books  are  dry,  give  me 
something  good.”  If  they  would  take  these  so  called 
dry  books  and  sit  down  and  read  them,  they  would  find 
they  were  anything  but  dry.  The  librarian  tries  to  buy 
books  that  will  be  of  interest  and  not  books  that  will 


bore  the  student.  The  library  has  a  great  many  bio¬ 
graphies,  which  are  all  very  interesting.  The  lives  of 
some  of  the  men  of  this  country  make  very  good  stories. 

There  are  many  reference  books  and  if  you  want  to 
look  up  some  word  in  a  hurry,  the  place  to  come  to  is  the 
Harlow  Library. 

Students  think  history  is  dry,  but  if  they  come  in 
and  read  some  of  the  histories  in  the  library  they  would 
like  them  as  well  as  any  story. 

The  students  won’t  take  the  library  in  earnest.  They 
think  they  are  having  a  good  time.  They  really  could  spend 
an  enjoyable  hour  if  they  came  in  the  right  spirit. 

— Hope  Bernard  I. 


The  world  is  a  funny  place!  We’re  put  into  it — it 
either  can  be  ours  or  it  can’t  be.  We’ll  either  stay  behind 
or  be  the  leaders.  Why  ?  For  the  reason  that  time 
rushes,  circumstances  change,  and  we,  we  alone,  can  keep 
up  with  the  changes.  The  adage,  “Time  and  tide  wait 
for  no  man”  is  true. 

A  chance  today  to  make  good,  which  Is  overlooked, 
or  passed  by,  never  comes  again.  If  we  are  on  the  look¬ 
out,  notice  that  chance  and  take  it,  we  are  the  winners. 
The  world  is  the  winner,  also.  If  we  fail  to  notice  that 
chance  and  don’t  take  it  we  are  the  losers,  the  heavy 
losers,  not  the  world.  The  world  has  plenty  of  others 
who  do  look  out. 

Our  success  depends  on  ourselves,  for  the  reason  that 
the  world  teaches  by  experience,  it  teaches  no  other  way. 
Experience  gained  this  way  costs  a  great  deal.  The 
world  gives  much  but  can  never  make  us  take  what  it 
gives. 

Even  if  this  is  a  funny  world,  there’s  plenty  of  room 
and  chances  for  us  all.  Let’s  take  them  and  then  the 
world  won’t  be  such  a  funny  world. 

— Marian  Philbrick. 


His  New  Hand 

“And  what  did  you  do  to  be  sent  down  here?”  in¬ 
quired  Satan  of  the  new  shade. 

“I  invented  the  alarm  clock,”  replied  the  shade,  with 
a  sickly  smile. 

“Here,  take  this  pitchfork  and  keep  order,  I’ve  been 
needing  a  vacation  this  long  time,  but  couldn’t  find  any¬ 
body  mean  enough  to  take  my  place.” 

Motor:st:  “I’m  sorry  I  ran  over  your  hen.  Would 
a  dollar  ma'^  it  right?” 

Farmer:  “Well,  better  make  it  two.  I  have  a 
rooster  th-L  was  mighty  fond  of  that  hen  and  the  shock 
might  kill  him,  too.” 

I  s  Shakespeare  Wou’d  See  Us 

Freshman :  A  Comedy  of  Errors 

Sophomores:  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

Juniors:  The  Tempest 

Seniors:  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 

— From  B.  U.  Year-book. 


A  JOY  RIDE 


AN  ADVENTURE 


Bert  “Speed”  Green  tinkered  fondly  around  the  well 
kept  engine  of  his  wonderful  six  cylinder  roadster  and 
muttered  to  himself  confidently,  “There,  I  guess  she’s  per¬ 
fect  now,  so  I’ll  try  her  out  this  afternoon.” 

Speed,  as  he  was  popularly  known  in  Johnsonville, 
had  acquired  his  nickname  through  his  love  for  automo¬ 
biles. 

The  car  hadn’t  been  running  very  well  lately  so 
Speed  had  been  working  on  it  that  morning  and  had  finally 
found  the  trouble  in  one  of  the  spark  plugs. 

After  dinner  Speed  drove  out  of  the  yard  and  out  on 
to  the  broad  highway  which  ran  in  front  of  his  home. 
But  just  as  he  was  about  to  open  her  up  he  spied  a  friend 
of  his  walking  up  the  street.  He  thought  to  himself, 
“Perhaps  Ruth  wouldn’t  mind  a  little  ride  out  into  the 
country.”  And  sure  enough  she  didn’t  mind  in  the  least. 
She  was  just  like  all  the  rest  of  the  girls. 

“Come  on,  step  on  it!”  exclaimed  Ruth. 

“Well,  isn’t  that  just  like  a  woman?”  demanded 
“Speed.”  “Give  me  time  will  you?” 

Soon  they  were  speeding  through  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  and  suddenly  Ruth  exclaimed,  “Look  at  that  car 
way  up  ahead  there,  let’s  see  if  we  can  beat  it!” 

Speed  allowed  his  foot  to  fall  gently  but  firmly  on  the 
gas  and  the  big  car  slowly  gained  momentum.  They 
gained  swiftly  at  first  but  the  driver  of  the  car  ahead  who 
happened  to  be  a  lady,  heard  them  coming  and  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  race  stepped  on  it  too. 

They  kept  gaining,  however,  and  soon  drew  alongside. 
Neither  Bert  nor  Ruth  dared  take  their  eyes  off  the  road 
they  were  going  so  fast,  so  it  happened  that  they  didn’t 
notice  who  the  driver  of  the  other  car  was.  The  speed¬ 
ometer  crept  up  60-65-70-75  as  they  swept  by. 

When  they  were  finally  ahead  Ruth  got  up  in  the  seat 
and  looked  back  but  sat  down  immediately  with  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  mingled  surprise  of  horror,  “Good  night,  it’s 
Miss  White  and  her  Ford!” 

— Donald  Preble. 


At  night,  at  midnight,  I  perceived  myself  to  be  un¬ 
settled.  I  took  myself  from  the  shelter  of  my  home  and 
went  out  into  the  thick  obscurity  of  darkness.  The 
heavenly  vault  was  covered  with  clouds,  withdrawing  the 
heavenly  bodies  from  view.  Having  a  desire  to  possess 
better  spirits  (please  do  not  miscomprehend),  I  carried 
myself,  by  means  of  my  pedal  extremities,  to  a  necropolis, 
and  wandered  between  the  sepulchral  monuments.  Feel¬ 
ing  audacious,  I  clambered  up  one  of  these  monuments, 
and  sat  myself  down  upon  its  upper  surface.  I  had  not 
kept  myself  there  for  any  extent  of  time,  when  I  sensed 
a  humid  frigidity.  I  was  seized  about  my  thorax  by  an 
undeterminable  body  or  thing.  I  struggled,  then  descend¬ 
ed  rapidly  from  the  monument  with  the  assailant’s  grasp 
still  about  me.  I  forcibly  struck  the  ground,  which  was 
a  great  shock  and  surprised  me,  for  instantly  all  my 
senses  became  alert,  and  I  found  myself  lying  on  the 
floor  with  the  bedclothes  wrapped  tightly  around  me. 

— Warren  Olson, 


THE  MYSTERY  MANSION  IN 

THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  large  mansion  which 
stood  amid  the  Berkshire  hills.  A  quaint  old  man  of 
untold  wealth  resided  there.  He  never  spoke  to  anyone 
but  went  in  and  out,  always  appearing  sad  and  worried. 

He  employed  two  maids,  and  a  butler,  who  managed 
most  of  his  affairs.  These  servants,  who  were  as  queer 
in  appearance  as  the  old  man,  often  went  to  the  market 
to  purchase  supplies.  A  few  people  living  in  the  com¬ 
munity  would  approach  them  with  a  cheery,  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,  folks,”  or,  “Good  afternoon,  folks,”  but  in  return  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  mysterious  look  and  a  slight  mumble  for  an 
answer. 

The  old  man  made  a  trip  every  morning  to  the  village 
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post-office,  where  he  waited  like  many  other  people  for 
his  morning  mail. 

Many  of  the  townspeople  would  stare  at  him,  as  he 
stood  all  alone  in  the  corner.  “There  is  something  wrong 
with  him,”  cried  some,  while  others  whispered,  “what  a 
queer  drab  outfit  he  wears.” 

Although  this  queer  old  man  heard  the  numerous  re¬ 
marks  that  were  repeated  about  him,  he  burdened  no  one 
with  this  mystery,  except  his  three  faithful  servants. 

However,  he  had  two  people  who  took  a  kindly  in¬ 
terest  in  him.  One  was  the  kind  village  post-master  who 
always  greeted  him  by  saying,  “Well,  Mr.  Webb,  it’s  sure 
a  fine  morning,”  or  “the  weather  seems  unsettled.” 
Whereat  Mr.  Webb  would  usually  mumble  something  In 
low  gruff  tones. 

On  his  return  from  the  post-office  he  was  met  by  old 
Tim,  the  policeman,  who  was  the  second  person  who  had 
any  sympathy  for  him.  “Good  morning,  Mr.  Webb,”  Tim 
would  cry.  Mr.  Webb,  however,  continued  on  his  way 
and  answered  with  only  a  nod  of  his  head.  Tim  claimed 
that  some  day  a  smile  would  show  on  the  curves  and 
wrinkles  of  his  aged  face. 

All  the  while  the  people  of  the  community  scoffed  at 
the  idea  of  ever  converting  Mr.  Webb  from  such  a  mys¬ 
terious  mode  of  living. 

i  Old  Mr.  Webb  on  his  arrival  in  the  mansion  every 
morning  retired  to  his  private  room.  Here  he  spent 
countless  hours  looking  over  his  mail,  his  daily  papers, 
and  he  frequently  fondled  dainty  bits  of  colored  ribbon, 
tiny  shoes,  and  playthings,  which  seemed  to  remind  him 
of  long  ago. 

One  of  his  most  cherished  pleasures  was  to  go  to  the 
concerts  held  in  the  town  hall  twice  a  month. 

The  singers  were  of  the  best  and  the  operas  con¬ 
sidered  worth  seeing  by  many  famous  musical  directors. 

How  the  music  really  aTected  him!  He  proved  in¬ 
deed  to  have  a  musical  understanding.  The  emotions  of 
grief,  happiness,  religion,  tranquility  and  love,  when  ex- 
expressed,  seemed  to  bring  back  happy  memories  of  days 
gone  by.  However,  when  the  music  ceased,  he  once  more 
fell  back  in  sort  of  a  reverie  and  started  home  to  his 
grey,  desolate,  old  mansion  amid  the  Berkshires. 

Years  passed  away.  The  three  faithful  servants 
grew  more  mysterious  and  unfriendly.  Mr.  Webb  grew 
feeble  with  age  and  worry.  With  the  passing  of  time 
his  childishness  increased.  Every  morning  still  found 
him  at  the  post-office  waiting  for  his  mail. 

One  June  morning  a  great  change  took  place.  As 
Mr.  Webb  came  from  his  private  room,  the  butler  noticed 
a  smile  on  his  face,  such  as  he  had  not  seen  there  for 
many  years.  He  had  received  a  letter  which  cleared  up 
the  long  unsolved  mystery. 

For  many  years  this  old  man  had  paid  much  of  his 
money  to  detectives,  whom  he  employed  to  find  his  lost 
boy.  Every  day  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  de¬ 
tectives,  but  no  letter  brought  news  of  their  successful 
seaich.  The  letter  which  the  queer  old  man  received  that 
June  morning  told  the  story  of  the  son’s  life,  and  bore  the 
son’s  signature. 

Many  years  before  Mr.  Webb  had  a  beautiful  young 


wife.  They  had  both  made  their  debut  as  opera  singers 
and  were  both  quite  successful.  One  day  they  were  going 
to  a  distant  city  to  appear  in  a  musical  program.  On  the 
way  the  train  in  which  they  were  riding  was  wrecked. 
Mrs.  Webb  was  killed;  Mr.  Webb  was  badly  injured,  and 
was  taken  to  the  hospital.  When  the  maid  heard  of  the 
accident,  the  death  of  the  mother,  and  the  injuries  the 
father  had  received,  she  took  the  baby  whom  she  had 
grown  to  love,  away  with  her.  She  brought  him  up  and 
educated  him  as  her  own  son.  Thus  he  had  lived  for 
seventeen  years. 

In  due  time  the  father  recovered  and  hastened  home 
to  find  his  boy  and  the  maid  gone,  and  no  trace  of  their 
whereabouts  could  he  find. 

After  many  vain  efforts  the  distracted  father  secluded 
himself  in  his  mansion  in  the  Berkshires. 

One  day  the  maid,  who  had  acted  as  a  mother  to  the 
boy,  became  seriously  ill.  As  she  did  not  want  to  die 
with  any  wrong  on  her  mind,  she  cahed  the  boy  to  her  and 
told  him  the  whole  story.  George  Webb  listened  with  in¬ 
terest  and  bewilderment,  and  he  thanked  her  for  all  that 
she  had  done  for  him.  The  maid  passed  away  not  long 
after  this,  and  George  made  attempts  to  locate  his  father. 

From  that  time  on  a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
conduct  of  the  old  man.  Tim  and  the  post-master  became 
his  most  intimate  friends.  The  habits  of  his  daily  life 
became  more  like  those  of  the  people  around  him.  He 
not  only  took  a  great  interest  in  the  people,  but  he  gave 
a  great  deal  of  his  wealth  for  improvements. 

— Florence  M.  Carroll  ’30. 


TWO  CONSPIRATORS 

“Oh,  Beth,  I  have  a  good  idea,”  cried  Betty,  her  twin. 
“Come  here— and  please  hurry.  I  can’t  keep  still  much 
longer.” 

The  two  girls  left  the  school  building,  Beth  a  little 
behind  Betty,  hurriedly  putting  on  her  coat  as  she  ran. 

“Well,  Bet,  what  is  it?” 

The  Brown  twins  were  as  much  alike  as  two  peas 
and  by  far  the  most  popular  girls  in  school.  As  they 
walked  along  Betty  said,  “Were  you  invited  to  the  prom, 
Beth?” 

Tes,”  said  Beth,  “Don  Brooks  asked  me  to  go.” 

“Well,  here’s  my  plan;  you  know  Rob  Scott  asked  me 
to  go;  let’s  ask  mother  if  we  may  dress  exactly  alike. 
Won  t  that  be  fun  ?  And  Beth,  neither  of  the  boys  can 
tell  us  apart.” 

Beth  was  always  ready  to  follow  Betty  in  her  fun 
although  she  never  started  the  pranks.  They  hurried  on 
to  break  the  news  to  their  mother.  Mrs.  Brown  was  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  porch  as  the  g'rls  arrived  at  home. 

“Oh.  mother,  we  have  the  brightest  idea,  just  wait 
till  you  hear  it,”  burst  out  Betty. 

They  all  sat-  on  the  piazza  and  the  twins  described 
their  plan  to  their  mother. 

The  n;ght  of  the  dance  arrived  with  two  very  im¬ 
patient  girls  waiting  for  their  escorts  to  come  for  them. 
They  were  dress'd  in  a  soft  material  of  shell  pink,  dain¬ 
tily  made,  and  very  lovely.  They  both  had  silver  slippers 
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with  their  first  high  heels,  of  which  they  were  quit-e 
proud. 

“How  do  I  look,  Beth?” 

“Just  lovely.  Does  my  hair  look  all  right?  I  think 
I  heard  an  automobile  horn.  Oh,  I’m  so  excited.  There’s 
some  one  now.” 

The  girls  went  to  the  door  and  let  the  two  boys  in. 
After  speaking  to  Mrs.  Brown  the  four  merry  people 
left.  On  arriving  at  the  school  they  were  greeted  by  a 
number  of  their  school  friends.  A  group  of  young  folks 
were  talking  and  one  fellow  was  heard  to  say,  “If  you 
will  tell  me  which  one  of  those  girls  is  Betty  and  which 
one  Beth  I’ll  pay  ten  cents.” 

“The  music  has  started,  let’s  hurry,”  said  Don,  as  they 
went  into  the  hall. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  dance  Betty  and  Beth  be¬ 
came  separated  but  on  coming  together  again  Rob  said  to 
Betty,  “May  I  have  this  dance  Beth?” 

Betty  smiled  and  turned  to  Beth  and  whispered, 
“They’re  all  mixed  up  so  soon.  Rob  just  called  me  Beth 
and  asked  me  for  this  dance.  Isn’t  this  fun,  Beth’” 

Later  Rob  and  Don  were  standing  at  one  end  of  the 
hall  resting  when  Rob  said,  “Don,  will  you  please  tell  me 
which  is  Betty  and  which  Beth  ?  I  can’t  see  one  bit  of 
difference  and  I  feel  as  though  I’m  always  speaking  to  the 
wrong  one.  Can  you  tell  them  apart  any  better  than  I?” 

“No,  I  can’t,  Rob,  and  I  can’t  see  why  they’re  so 
alike.” 

After  many  delightful  dances  the  four  young  people 
were  again  together  for  refreshments,  but  sadly  mixed  up. 

Beth  was  with  Rob,  and  Betty  with  Don.  Both  the 
girls  were  having  a  hard  time  keeping  their  giggles  quiet. 

“You  sit  here  where  it’s  cool,  Betty,  while  I  get  some 
ice  cream,”  said  Rob  as  he  left. 

After  enjoying  daintily  shaped  ices  and  cooling- 
drinks  the  dancing  was  resumed.  At  a  late  hour  the 
party  ended  and  a  happy  crowd  of  young  folks  left  the 
school  for  home. 

Bob  and  Don,  Beth  and  Betty  left  the  school,  with 
the  boys  feeling  pretty  uncomfortable.  As  they  went 
along  Rob  kept  saying  to  himself,  “I  wonder  who  I’m  with, 
Beth  or  Betty.  I  can’t  see  why  there  are  such  things  as 
twins.” 

If  we  had  looked  into  the  girls’  room  a  little  later  we 
should  have  seen  the  girls  sitting  in  the  middle  of  their 
bed  laughing  heartily.  When  Betty  could  get  her 
breath  she  sa'd,  “I  had  a  lovely  time  but  wasn’t  it  funny 
— going  to  a  party  with  Rob  and  coming  home  with  Don, 
the  boy  you  went  with?” 

— D.  Nelson. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  DAYS 

Edna  Reed  and  Jane  Long  had  just  come  from 
geometry  class.  Edna  said  to  Jane,  “Oh,  this  boarding 
school  is  so  dead;  I  wish  something  would  happen.  I’m 
so  unhappy,  it’s  just  studies  here  and  studies  there,  why 
I  even  dream  about  them.” 

“I  have  it,”  cried  Jane,  “let’s  give  a  party  at  our  room 
tomorrow  night,  for  our  own  crowd.  We’ll  have  cake, 


V>coa  and  make  fudge — let  me  see,  I  have  just  forty-nine 
— no  fifty  cents.  How  much  have  you  Edna,” 

“Oh,  I  have  two  dollars,”  she  replied. 

“That’s  plenty,”  said  Jane,  “we  can  go  to  ‘Aunt 
Liza,’  and  get  our  cakes.  Then  we’ll  go  to  Jim  for  our 
cocoa,  milk  and  other  things.  Oh,  Edna,  I  know  we’re 
going  to  have  a  lovely  time;  if  we  don’t  get  caught.” 

“Don’t  talk  about  getting  caught,”  said  Edna. 

Both  girls  were  very  busy  that  afternoon.  They 
v/ere  making  plans  for  the  party,  went  shopping  and 
wrote  invitations.  The  invitations  were  given  out  next 
day  after  English  class.  Jane  lost  one  of  them,  but  she 
didn’t  dare  tell  Edna  about  it.  The  party  was  to  take 
place  in  their  room  at-  ten  o’clock  that  night. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  can  wait  until  ten  to-night.  I’m 
so  excited,  that  I  can’t  study,”  said  Edna. 

The  afternoon  passed  away  very  quickly  and  nine- 
thirty  soon  came.  All  lights  had  to  be  out  at  this  time. 
Half  an  hour  later  eight  girls  had  assembled.  Jane  lit 
two  candles  while  the  others  were  pulling  the  electric 
stove  out  from  under  the  bed.  “What  shall  we  do  first, 
make  cocoa  or  fudge?”  asked  Jane. 

“Let’s  make  fudge  first,”  they  all  answered. 

“All  right,”  said  Jane. 

After  the  fudge  was  made  a  big  problem  came  up. 
“Who  will  go  down  the  fire  escape  with  the  pan  of  fudge 
and  stay  down  there  till  it  hardens?”  asked  Edna. 

“Let’s  all  go,”  cried  Bessie. 

“A  fine  idea,”  the  rest  said. 

They  climbed  down  the  fire  escape  and  went  to  the 
garden.  “We’ll  all  stay  together  right  here  until  the 
fudge  is  hard,  then  we  won’t  get  caught,”  said  Margaret. 

“Oh  look,  someone  is  coming,”  cried  Jane.  “Coming 
this  way,  too.” 

A  figure  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Who  was 
it?  Was  it  the  dean,  a  teacher,  or  a  pupil? 

“Get  up  girls,”  a  sweet  voice  said,  “I’m  Josephine 
Norton.  I  just  arrived  about  an  hour  ago,  when  your 
lights  had  to  go  out.  I  saw  you  from  my  window,  and 
I  would  like  to  join  you  if  you  will  let  me?” 

“Of  course,  we  will,”  they  all  cried,  “but  you  mustn’t 
tell  anyone  you  were  with  us  tonight.” 

The  fudge  was  hard  by  this  time,  and  the  girls  climb¬ 
ed  up  the  fire  escape  again.  Margaret  and  Jane  made 
cocoa  and  Josephine  cut  the  cake.  They  talked  awhile, 
they  had  their  refreshments  and  Josephine  was  the  one  to 
break  up  the  party.  “I  thank  you  all  for  being  so  kind  to 
me,”  she  said,  but  before  the  girls  could  answer  she  was 
gone. 

The  other  girls  went  too,  and  before  Edna  went  to 
bed  she  said  to  Jane,  “Isn’t  Josephine  a  great  girl,  Jane?” 

“Splendid,”  said  Jane,  who  was  nearly  asleep. 

The  next  morning  the  girls  were  certainly  surprised 
when  they  heard  they  were  to  report  to  the  dean  at  nine 
o’clock.  “What  shall  we  say?”  asked  Edna. 

“Never  mind,”  answered  Jane,  “I’ll  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions. 

They  walked  to  the  office  and  found  their  six  friends 
there.  “I  wonder  where  Josephine  is?”  said  Edna  aside 
to  Jane. 
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“Girls,  I  have  heard  you  had  a  party  last  night.  Js 
that  true?”  asked  Miss  Blue,  the  dean,  very  severely. 

“Yes,  ma-m,”  said  Edna. 

“Was  there  anyone  else  beside  you  eight  girls?” 
asked  the  dean. 

“Yes,  ma’m,”  said  Edna. 

“No,  ma’m,”  replied  Jane. 

“Tell  me  the  truth,  Jane,”  said  Miss  Blue. 

“Oh,  Miss  Blue,  I’ll  tell  you,  said  Jane,  “but  please 
promise  me,  please,  please,  Miss  Blue,  that  you  won’t 
punish  her.  Josephine  Norton,  the  new  girl,  who  just  ar¬ 
rived  last  night,  was  with  us,  but  she  doesn’t  know  that 
it  is  wrong  to  have  parties  at  night.” 

“Have  you  seen  Josephine  this  morning?”  asked  the 
dean  smilingly. 

“No,  ma’m,”  answered  Jane.  She  didn’t  know  whether 
she  was  alive  or  dead,  she  saw  Miss  Blue  smile  just  now! 

The  dean  walked  to  the  further  corner  of  the  room, 
and  the  girls  watched  her  pull  on  a  wig  over  her  own 
hair  and  slip  on  a  dress  over  her  own.  When  she  turned 
around— there  stood  their  Josephine  Norton.  She  pulled 
her  wig  off  again  and  laughed  and  said,  “Girls,  I  have 
played  a  joke  on  you,  which  you  nor  I  will  ever  forget.  I 
picked  up  an  invitation  to  your  party  in  the  hall  and 
thought  I  would  come  too.  You  have  made  me  realize 
what  fun  I  missed  when  I  was  in  boarding  school.  You 
may  go  to  your  classes  now  and  if  you  are  ever  lonesome 
come  and  see  Josephine  Norton,  but  please  try  to  come  in 
the  daytime.  Good-bye  girls.” 

“Good-bye,  Miss  Blue,”  they  all  shouted. 

— Anna  M.  Kropp. 


BUCKLEY 

Alfred  Buckley,  or  as  he  was  known  to  many,  “Buck” 
Buckley,  arose  one  morning  feeling  very  tired.  He  had 
been  out  very  late  the  night*  before,  or  if  you  will,  very 
early  this  same  morning.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  “Buck”  Buckley  to  be  up  late  nights,  and  this  week, 
true  to  form,  he  had  stayed  out  very  late  three  out  of 
four  nights.  Yes,  A1  Buckley  was  tired,  and  with  good 
reason,  for  he  was  one  of  New  York’s  many  policemen. 
This  week  he  had  been  on  the  nightshift,  and  from  six 
o’clock  at  night  until  twelve  he  had  broken  up  a  few 
traffic  jams,  given  some  invitations  to  careless  drivers, 
and  had  waved  traffic  to  come  or  stop  for  six  long  hours. 

Buckley  rose  and  after  shaving  and  dressing  went 
downstairs  for  breakfast.  His  mother  and  father  were 
dead  and  he  lived  with  his  younger  brother,  Dan. 

Dan  Buckley  was  a  type  one  seldom  meets.  Two 
years  younger  than  his  brother,  he  was  the  idol  of  every 
kid  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  handsome,  dressed  well, 
was  a  good  talker,  and  loved  dumb  animals  with  all  his  big 
generous  heart.  It  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  bring 
home  some  poor  stray  dog,  and  give  him  a  living  until  the 
owner  was  found,  or  a  new  one  took  his  place.  He  had 
built  several  kennels  in  the  back  yard  for  his  strays. 

Both  men  were  prosperous  and  in  their  early  thirties. 
A1  Buckley,  by  hard  work  had  made  good  in  the  police 
department,  and  was  expecting  a  promotion  and  got  it,  as 


the  following  story  will  show. 

The  men  of  the  traffic  squad  had  been  warned  to 
watch  for  a  maroon  colored  Packard  bearing  Illinois 
number  plates.  In  the  car,  police  from  Illinois  had  report¬ 
ed,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  woolen  manufacturer.  The 
boy  had  been  missing,  and  for  a  week  no  word  had  been 
heard  of  him.  One  day  however  he  was  seen,  or  thought 
to  have  been  seen,  in  a  maroon  colored  car  with  Illinois 
number  plates.  The  person  said  the  boy  looked  like  the 
picture  he  had  seen,  and  he  was  sure  it  was  the  missing 
boy.  The  description  was  broadcast  and  policemen  told 
to  watch. 

This  morning  when  A1  Buckley  picked  up  the  paper, 
he  read  the  news  of  the  disappearance,  and  after  seeing 
the  small  boy’s  picture  and  the  picture  of  the  lad’s  sister, 
he  determined  to  be  the  lucky  man.  He  went  to  bed 
again  to  rest  up  for  his  duties,  and  at  five-thirty  that  night 
he  left  his  station  house  for  the  night  work. 

Things  were  very  quiet  nearly  all  his  period  of  duty, 
when  about  ten-thirty  a  maroon-colored  Packard  rolled 
by  his  post.  He  blew  his  whistle  and  to  his  surprise  the 
car  picked  up  speed  and  shot  ahead.  As  his  post  was  near 
the  site  of  Yonkers  there  was  not  much  traffic  so  late  at 
night,  and  the  car  was  soon  speeding  away. 

Buckley  eommandeered  the  next  car  that  came  along 
and  the  chase  commenced.  Fifty-five,  sixty,  sixty-five  and 
Buckley  took  his  automatic  from  his  hip  pocket. 

They  were  slowly  gaining  and  A1  Buckley  was  going 
to  get*  his  man.  The  thought  came  to  him,  “what  if  it 
isn’t  the  man  at  all?  What  a  flop  in  comparison  to  what 
I  wanted  if  I  get  this  fellow  for  speeding?”  The  two 
cars  were  now  close  together.  Buckley  heard  the  whine 
of  a  bullet  and  felt  his  cap  go  sailing  off  into  space.  He 
fired  a  shot  on  his  own  account,  hoping  to  hit  a  tire  and 
puncture  it.  His  aim  was  good  and  the  tire  blew  out. 
Buckley  tried  the  other  one  and  hit  it  also.  The  car  slowed 
down,  finally  stopped  and  Buckley  ran  toward  the  car, 
gun  in  hand. 

“All  right,  you  guys,  put  those  hands  up  high  now 
and  don’t  move,”  was  his  order. 

The  men  were  cowed,  and  surrendered,  and  were 
taken  to  the  nearest  jail.  Buckley  searched  the  car  and 
in  the  rumble-seat  found  the  kidnapped  boy. 

He  was  restored  to  his  family  and  Sergeant  Alfred 
Buckley  made  the  restoration.  He  saw  the  boy’s  big 
sister  many  times,  until  finally  an  engagement  resulted, 
and  they  were  happily  wed. 

Aw,  gee,”  said  the  last  of  the  eleven  emerging  from 
the  theatre,  “would  have  been  a  swell  picture  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  de  last  scene.”  “It’s  funny,”  he  said  to  his  chum, 
“but  it  seems  they  all  end  that  way,  ain’t  it  so,  huh?” 

— Thomas  Caulfield. 


SIR  HOLLER  LOUDER  VISITS  NORTH  BURLAP 

Sir  Holler  Louder,  famous  Jewish  philanthropist  and 
singer,  who  was  born  in  Sweden  of  Irish  parents,  made 
his  first  American  appearance  in  North  Burlap.  This  was 
quite  a  gala  occasion  for  the  people  of  North  Burlap  and 
the  village  auditorium  was  packed.  Mayor  Fishline  made 
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a  very  flourishing  speech  in  introducing  Sir  Holler  Louder. 
Sir  Holler  Louder  opened  his  program  by  a  very  quaint 
speech  on  prohibition  and  followed  this  by  singing  that  old 
stand-by  of  the  Prohibitioners — “How  dry  I  am.”  This 
met  with  the  open  approval  of  the  audience.  He  stated 
that,  while  his  vocation  was  running  a  chicken  farm,  his 
hobby,  or  as  he  said,  his  avocation  was  singing.  During 
the  evening  he  entertained  by  singing  the  quaint  Irish 
f elk-song,  “Old-Black  Joe”;  and  the  American  stage  hit, 
“Onward  Christian  Soldiers.”  To  prove  his  versatility  he 
gave  a  marvelous  dancing  exhibition,  doing  the  fascinating 
waltz,  Black  Bottom,  and  the  equally  entertaining  clog- 
dance,  the  Minuet.  Everybody  present  agreed  that  the 
show  was  one  that  he  wouldn’t  have  missed  for  the  world. 

— Frank  Kean. 


THEY  CALL  IT  “LUCK” 

There  is  a  quiet  little  city  called  Woburn,  situated 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Boston  on  the  road  from  Boston 
to  Lowell.  It  is  an  unassuming  little  place,  quite  like  any 
other  modern  city.  Nothing  of  great  note  ever  occurs 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  nothing  ever  will.  Even  tho’ 
it  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Boston,  the  people  from 
that  city  call  it  “country”  and  come  out  there  for  a  rest 
during  their  vacations. 

There  are  four  boys  in  that  city  that  chum  around 
with  each  other  and  can  usually  be  found  in  each  other’s 
company.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  four  boys  differing 
from  each  other  in  so  many  respects  and  it  is  hard  to 
explain  why  these  apparent  opposites  should  choose  to  go 
around  with  each  other.  Nevertheless  it  suffices  to  say 
that  they  did,  and  were  close  friends.  John  Cosgrove  was 
quite  tall  and  well  set-up,  very  muscular,  and  like  the 
other  three,  very  much  inclined  toward  athletics.  He  was 
quite  popular  but  would  have  been  a  great  deal  more  so 
had  it  not  been  for  one  weakness.  He  talked  too  much. 
He  didn’t  know  when  to  keep  quiet.  His  exact  opposite 
and  closest  friend,  Albert  Barnard,  was  by  contrast  very 
quiet  and  reserved.  He  never  wasted  words,  talked  only 
when  it  was  necessary  and  said  something  of  importance 
every  time  he  opened  his  mouth.  The  third  member  of  the 
quartette,  Gilbert  Gardner,  was  of  medium  height  and 
was  very  thick-set.  He  also  was  very  jovial  and  was  al¬ 
ways  playing  pranks.  He  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  reck¬ 
less.  The  last  boy,  Henry  Fulton,  was  a  thin  wiry  chap, 
strong  as  an  ox  and  full  of  fun.  He  owned  an  old  Cadil¬ 
lac  touring  car  in  which  the  four  used  to  ride  about. 

During  the  summer  of  1927  a  holiday  came  on  Friday 
and  the  four  had  the  whole  day  to  do  as  they  liked  in. 
Now  Gardner’s  mother  had  at  one  time  owned  a  cottage 
on  the  Concord  River  about  three  miles  below  Billerica  and 
Gilbert  had  been  up  there  three  summers  before  and  had 
been  auHe  taken  with  the  place.  Altho’  his  mother  no 
longer  owned  the  cottage,  he  knew  that  it  was  possible  to 
pitch  a  tent  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  So  he  suggested 
to  the  other  three  that  they  go  up  there  on  the 
holiday  and  stay  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  come  home 
Monday  morning.  The  boys  were  very  much  in  favor  of 
this  and  immediately  made  plans  for  provisions  and 


clothing  and  set  out  for  that  vicinity  in  Fulton’s  Cadillac. 
They  found  a  place  that  seemed  suitable  for  them  and 
began  preparations  for  making  camp.  By  that  time  tne 
sun  was  high  in  the  sky,  and  being  boys,  they  suspended 
all  work  until  the  noon  meal  was  cooked  and  eaten. 
Needless  to  say,  altho’  the  cooking  was  crude  and  many 
accidents  occurred,  the  meal  was  eaten  with  a  great  deal 
of  relish. 

Then  followed  three  of  the  most  glorious  days  that 
can  be  imagined.  Cooking  meals  over  a  wood  fire,  swim¬ 
ming  in  the  moonlight  and  in  the  sunshine  and  sleeping  in 
the  open,  made  up  a  grand  and  glorious  vacation  trip. 
Many  incidents  happened  that  would  have  proved  serious 
without  alertness  and  quick  action  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 
A  fire  became  started  some  distance  off  in  the  woods  un¬ 
accountably,  and  the  four  fought  for  over  an  hour  to 
check  the  blaze,  but  were  rewarded  with  success  in  the  end. 
It  was  no  easy  job  and  the  boys  were  sorry  looking  figures 
after  the  fire,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the  boys 
wore  nothing  but  pants  and  shoes,  and  the  hot  branches 
and  thick  underbrush  scratched  and  burned  their  arms 
and  bodies  badly.  A  thing  like  this  does  not  matter  to 
four  happy  boys  tho’  and  they  soon  got  over  the  bad 
effects  of  the  adventure.  There  were  other  events  too 
numerous  to  mention  but  there  are  a  few  that  must  at 
least  be  spoken  of.  For  instance,  the  boys  hired  two 
canoes  from  a  boat  house  upstream  for  the  whole  time 
they  would  be  there  and  used  to  sleep  two  in  a  canoe 
each  night  and  let  the  canoes  drift  downstream.  One 
night  Gardner  became  restless  and  turned  over  and  as  he 
did  so  upset  the  canoe  and  he  and  his  companion,  Ful¬ 
ton,  were  plunged  into  the  water.  What  a  wonderful  way 
to  wake  up!  Needless  to  say  they  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  ashore.  Cosgrove  and  Barnard  in  the  other  canoe 
stayed  out,  however,  and  went  to  sleep  again.  They  each 
had  one  blanket  and  another  blanket  over  both  of  them. 
Both  were  a  little  chilly  in  the  night  but  were  too  sleepy 
to  notice  it  very  much.  When  they  woke  up  in  the  morning 
two  miles  down  stream  they  discovered  their  big  blanket 
hanging  over  the  side  of  the  canoe  in  the  water  with  just 
the  corner-  caught  on  the  gunwale. 

I  might  go  on  at  length  to  tell  a  hundred  interesting 
things  but  I  fear  I  should  not  have  time  to  tell  of  their 
biggest  adventure. 

They  used  to  paddle  upstream  every  day  and  go 
ashore  at  different  places  to  see  what  it  was  like.  At 
one  place  they  noticed  a  lot  of  glittering  yellow  particles 
in  the  white  sand  and  Cosgrove  immediately  became  ex¬ 
cited  and  claimed  that  it  was  gold.  Barnard,  however, 
only  laughed  at  him  and  told  him  that  it  was  only  iron 
pynte’s  or  “fool’s  gold”.  He  said  he  knew  because  he  had 
studied  chemistry  in  school.  Cosgrove  was  quite  disap¬ 
pointed  because  it  was  not  real  gold  but  conceived  the 
idea  of  gathering  a  bag  full  of  it  and  fooling  the  boys  at 
home.  So  with  great  pains  and  care  they  gathered  a 
small  bag  full  of  the  stuff  and  when  they  returned  home 
Monday  morning  early  they  carried  the  bag  with  them. 
Then  followed  a  few  days  of  fun  making  the  boys  in 
school  believe  that  it  was  real  gold  and  that  they  had 
become  rich.  In  some  unknown  manner  word  of  this 
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“bag  of  gold”  reached  the  chemistry  teacher  and  he  asked 
to  see  the  stuff.  The  boys  showed  it  to  him 
willingly  and  gave  some  of  it  when  he  asked 
for  some  to  test.  About  a  week  later  when  the  excite¬ 
ment  was  over  the  chemistry  teacher  called  the  boys  into 
his  office  and  asked  them  where  they  had  obtained  the 
powder.  They  told  him  and  he  asked  them  not  to  tell 
anyone  else.  Then  he  revealed  to  them  that  the  tests  that 
he  had  made  had  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  stuff  they  had  so  carelessly  lugged  around  was,  in 
truth,  real  gold,  and  that  the  bag  they  had  was  worth  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $350.  Naturally,  such  an  astound¬ 
ing  fact  amazed  the  boys  beyond  words  and  it  was  some 
time  before  they  had  regained  their  composure.  They 
immediately  decided  to  return  to  the  place  where  they  had 
found  the  supposed  fool’s  gold  and  collect  all  they  could. 
They  had  done  a  pretty  thorough  job,  however,  the  first 
time  and  could  find  only  about  $50  worth  more.  This 
with  the  bag  full  made  a  total  of  about  $400  which  they 
divided,  and  out  of  which  they  gave  a  present  to  the 
chemistry  teacher. 

Then  the  boys  unanimously  voted  that  this  had  been 
the  most  prosperous  vacation  they  had  ever  had  and 
agreed  to  return  there  the  next  chance  they  got  and  look 
further.  Walter  R.  Collins  ICs. 


IRRESISTIBLE  SALLY 

“Sally,  Sally,”  called  a  deep  mellow  voice.  It  was 
the  voice  of  a  fond  young  Romeo  calling  for  his  loved  one. 
Soon  a  charming  face  appeared  at  the  window.  It  be¬ 
longed  without  doubt  to  Sally.  Her  bright  eyes  shone 
with  love  for  her  dark  well  groomed  lover  who  waited 
without.  “I’ll  be  right  out  Dicky  dear,”  she  said. 

In  this  small  town  Dicky  was  one  of  the  most  envied 
inhabitants.  He  came  of  a  good  family  and  he  had  good 
habits.  Above  all  he  had  fine  voice.  Whenever  Dicky 
sang  everyone  stopped  to  listen  to  him.  They  couldn’t 
help  it.  His  voice  had  such  qualities.  He  could  sing 
in  a  high  flutelike  soprano  tone  as  well  as  in  deep  rich 
bass.  People  of  the  town  called  him  the  “Wonder  Sing¬ 
er.”  He  thought  several  times  of  going  to  the  city  to 
study  and  have  his  voice  cultivated,  but  he  couldn’t  go 
without  Sally  and  Sally,  though  she  loved  Dicky,  would 
not  marry  him  for  two  years.  She  said  she  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  they  loved  each  other  before  they  settled 
down. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  to  earn  some  money  to  save 
in  order  to  be  ready  when  Sally  spoke  the  word.  So 
Dicky  took  up  prize  fighting.  He  was  champion  prize 
fighter  in  all  the  neighboring  communities.  If  he  kept 
up  his  excellent  fighting,  he  would  soon  be  renowned  as  a 
piize  fighter  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Most  young  ladies  would  have  objected  to  this  pro¬ 
fession  for  their  lover  for  fear  he  might  get*  hurt.  But 
Sally  had  no  fear  for  Dicky,  he  was  sure  to  win.  He 
never  had  been  hurt  any  worse  than  to  have  an  occasional 
closed  eye  or  a  few  sprained  muscles. 

Sally  was  an  exceptional  being.  So  beautiful,  every¬ 
one  admitted  that,  even  the  most  jealous  of  her  lady 


friends,  and  she  had  many  of  that  type,  on  account  of 
Dicky.  He  never  looked  at  anyone  except  her. 

When  she  came  out  of  the  door  Dicky  nearly  suf¬ 
focated  with  delight.  She  was  so  pretty  and  dainty,  as 
she  came  softly  down  the  steps.  Dicky  couldn’t  stand 
it  any  longer.  “Oh,  Sally,  won't  you  marry  me  tonight? 
I’ve  plenty  saved  up  from  the  fights  for  us  to  live  on 
and  I’ll  make  you  as  happy  as  I  possibly  can.  Please  say 
‘Yes’,  dear,  please  do.”  Sally’s  little  heart  jumped  as 
she  looked  at  her  fine  stalwart  lover  in  his  handsome 
black  suit.  How  proud  she  was  of  him!  Was  there  ever 
anyone  as  handsome  as  he?  Sally  didn’t  think  so,  nor 
would  you  if  you  could  have  seen  him.  At  last  she  felt 
that  she  couldn’t  do  without  him  any  longer.  “Yes,  Dicky 
darling.  I’ll  marry  you  now.  I  love  you  so  much  and 
I’ll  not  keep  you  waiting  any  longer.”  Dicky’s  joy  over¬ 
flowed.  “I  knew  you’d  say  that,  Sally  dear.  Come  let’s 
waste  no  time,  we’ll  go  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  right 
now.”  They  walked  down  the  street  side  by  side,  the 
two  finest  black  cats  in  town. 

— Lillian  Stone. 


THE  SINKING  OF  “LADY  LUCK” 

For  two  days  the  sailing  schooner  “Lady  Luck”,  the 
pride  of  Gloucester,  had  been  bucking  the  greatest  storm 
of  years.  Her  sails  blown  away,  her  bowsprit  and  for¬ 
ward  mast  fallen  overboard,  she  was  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds.  Flashes  of  lightning  lit  the  skies  and  her 
wind  swept  decks  were  sloshing  with  water  as  she  tossed 
first  north,  then  south,  then  west,  then  east,  then  in  every 
direction  at  once  as  the  wrath  of  the  storm  king  increased. 
The  deep  tone  of  the  fog  horn  on  Norman’s  Woe  seemed 
to  be  sounding  a  death  knell.  Suddenly  the  fury  of  the 
winds  increased,  water  beat  her  decks,  she  wavered,  seem¬ 
ed  to  give  a  last  surge  and  then  with  a  tremendous  groan 
and  crack  she  toppled  and  sank  carrying  all  aboard  with 
her  down,  down,  down  through  the  whirling  waters  to  the 
ground  below. 

The  weather  vane  on  Gloucester’s  City  Hall  had  been 
beaten. 


WHAT  MADE  THE  KING  ANGRY 

The  garden  of  the  king’s  home  was  thronged  with 
people  who  had  come  to  celebrate  a  festival.  Earlier 
in  the  day  there  had  been  a  thunder  storm  but  now  the 
sun  shone  brightly  on  the  gathering.  The  king  dressed 
in  his  royal  purple  robes  with  a  gilt  crown  on  his  head 
was  strutting  back  and  forth.  There  were  many  beauti¬ 
ful  girls  dancing  about  a  pole  in  the  garden  but  this 
noble  personage  was  the  center  of  attraction.  Many 
glances  of  admiration  were  directed  toward  him.  The 
order  of  festivities  had  progressed  and  it  was  now  time 
for  the  king  and  queen  to  mount  their  thrones.  The 
king  was  standing  beside  his  beautiful  queen  and  was  just 
about  to  escort  her  on  the  short  walk  to  the  throne  when 
a  dirty,  muddy  dog  broke  through  the  gathering  and 
jumped  upon  the  king.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  catch 
the  dog  but  he  persisted  in  jumping  and  clawing  at  the 
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king.  Many  more  attempts  were  made  by  people  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  laughter.  After  a  short  time  the  dog  was 
caught,  but  the  king  was  forced  to  retire  to  the  house. 
When  his  once  beautiful  robes,  now  muddy  and  torn,  had 
been  taken  off  and  an  effort  made  to  restore  the  damage 
the  king  said  ruefully,  “You’d  think  they’d  keep  the  dog 
at  home  when  a  fellow  was  King  of  the  May.” 

— Mary  Donahue. 


One  day  early  last  year,  I  suddenly  decided  ‘that  1 
would  raise  chickens.  It  cost  me  two  dollars  for  a  hen 
and  I  do  not  knew  how  much  my  father  paid  for  the 
sixteen  eggs.  I  had  terrible  luck. 

I  got  the  setting  hen  from  a  friend  the  very  day  that 
my  father  brought  home  the  eggs.  If  both  were  good  I 
would  get  chickens  in  about  three  weeks.  The  hen  sat 
on  the  eggs  just  two  weeks  and  then  decided  not  bo  sit 
any  longer,  although  I  gave  her  enough  feed  and  water 
to  keep  any  hen  content.  She  stayed  with  the  eggs  three 
days  longer,  jumping  on  and  off,  and  standing  on  the 
eggs  more  than  sitting  on  them.  I  had  found  three 
rotten  eggs  and  the  hen  broke  three  more  before  I  threw 
her  out  in  the  yard.  No  other  hen  was  to  be  had. 

I  really  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  And  the  eggs!  they 
were  already  cold.  Then  I  got  what  I  thought  was  a 
bright  idea.  Why  couldn’t  I  use  the  oven  of  our  stove 
for  an  incubator  ? 

I  quickly  put  the  nine  remaining  eggs  on  a  woolen 
cloth  in  an  old  cake  pan  and  put  the  pan  in  the  oven. 
They  remained  there  two  days  until  my  mother  tired  of 
doing  all  her  cooking  on  the  top  of  the  stove.  I  don’t 
known  what  the  temperature  of  the  oven  was.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  varied.  Then  my  father,  although  he  guessed  I 
would  not  get  any  chickens,  got  me  another  hen.  I  im¬ 
mediately  put  her  in  a  new  nest  with  the  nine  eggs.  Next 
morning  I  had  one  chicken,  and  that  is  all  I  got. 

My  father  was  surprised,  I  was  pleased,  and  the  hen 
— well,  she  must  have  thought  she  was  a  wonder,  having 
hatched  a  chicken  in  twenty-four  hours. 

—Edward  Fogelberg. 


SENIOR  MEMORIES 

We  seniors  can  just  remember  when  as  freshmen  we 
walked  up  the  long  and  broad  path  to  the  Woburn  High 
School  four  years  ago.  We  wondered  what  in  the  world 
the  school  looked  like  inside.  What  kind  of  teachers  did 
they  have  here  anyway?  We  still  remember  how  we  got 
lost  several  times  and  how  the  upper  classmen  made  fun 
of  us.  Poor  little  freshmen.  Oh,  what  a  life  the  first 
year  is! 

Then  the  sophomore  year.  Now,  being  familiar  with 
the  school  we  readily  got  accustomed  to  the  system. 
Now  it  was  our  chance  along  with  the  juniors  and  seniors 
to  jolly  the  frosh.  But  all  the  time  the  studies  were 
getting  harder  and  so  were  the  teachers.  No  more  good 
times  like  we  had  in  the  freshman  year.  There  were 
sessions  for  this,  and  sessions  for  that,  and  sessions  for 


everything.  Then  the  ending  of  a  dismal  and  learned 
year. 

The  junior  year.  Just  one  more  year  after  this  one. 
Our  hopes  brightened  as  did  our  lessons  and  teachers 
We  had  better  times  than  either  in  the  sophomore  or 
freshman  years.  Our  men  teachers  and  some  women 
teachers  were  good  to  us.  As  juniors  we  were  allowed  to 
■join  the  Literary  Club  and  to  try  for  the  Speaking  con¬ 
test.  More  advantages  than  ever  before!  Being  able  to 
hear  “great”  speakers  from  the  platform  of  the  assembly 
hall  while  the  lower  classes  studied.  Then  the  end  of  a 
happy  and  prosperous  year. 

Now  we  are  grave  and  revered  Seniors.  Just  say 
the  name  and  the  lower  'classes  shudder].  Seniors!!! 
First,  our  class  prom.  A  night  of  revelry  and  good  time. 
A  meeting  of  all  the  class  and  graduates.  Then  our  class 
play  when  the  bright  members  of  our  class  show  the 
public  that  we  are  as  good  as  any  actor  on  the  stage. 
Those  who  make  the  class  play  are  to  be  congratulated. 
They  are  going  to  do  the  best  they  can.  Our  Senior 
Reception  and  Class  Day,  when  we  gather  the  last  times 
before  graduation  to  recall  the  days  of  yore  when  we 
were  insignificant  students  at  Woburn  High.  On  bo 
graduation.  The  brilliant  members  of  our  class  deliver 
their  speeches  namely  the  Valedictory  and  Salutatory. 
Then  the  receiving  of  the  shepskin  which  says,  “Good  bye 
Woburn  High  forever.”  But  a  Senior  says,  “May  Woburn 
High  live  until  the  end  of  time,  and  some  day  I  might 
be  back.”  — Thomas  Jones  Ic. 


MEDITATIONS  OF  A  BARBER 

“Here  comes  that  pest,  Smear,  again.  Guess  I’ll  go 
slow  on  this  guy  and  let  Bill  take  Smear;  anyway  I  think 
I  can  give  this  fellow  the  works. 

‘Massage,  governor?  I  can  give  you  the  best  massage 
in  the  state.  It  revives  the  skin  and  tones  up  the  face 
generally.  No  sir,  it  won’t  take  long.  Thank  you. 

He  seems  to  have  plenty  of  time  and  money.  Proba¬ 
bly  has  a  date  with  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world 
and  wants  her  to  think  he  is  the  neatest  man  in  the 
world.  Well,  we  all  bite  once. 

‘Hair  tonic,  governor?  Noonan’s?  Here  it  is. 
Nothing  like  a  good  hair  tonic  to  invigorate  the  scalp. 
Oh,  and  some  of  Smith’s  Sweet  Breath,  too  ?  All  right 
sir.  We  certainly  have  got  it,  and  anything  else  you 
want  in  the  tonsorial  line.  Are  you  sure  that’s  all,  sir? 
Your  coat  sir?  Good  day,  sir.’ 

And  after  all  that  service  he  didn’t  tip  me!  Barter¬ 
ing  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be,  what  with  men  making  dandi- 
pratts  out  of  themselves  and  with  women  continually 
running  in,  worrying  about  the  latest  styles  in  bobs  and 
Paves  and  all  those  other  things  that  we  stick  them  for. 

‘Next.’  ” 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  BUGLER 

The  life  of  a  bugler  at  Camp  Devens  is  by  no  means 
a  bed  of  roses.  One  is  open  to  many  cutting  I’emarks 
from  the  rest  of  the  men.  A  bugler  is  ranked  as  a  sixth 
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class  specialist  who  has  the  same  pay  as  a  private  soldier. 
But  being-  a  “field  musician”  he  does  not  have  to  perform 
any  of  the  manual  labor  that  his  brothers  might  be  called 
on  to  do. 

When  the  other  men  are  called  out  to  drill  at  seven 
thirty  A.  M.  the  buglers  may  “rest”  until  nine  or  ten 
o’clock  when  they  go  to  music  school.  This  music  school 
is  conducted  by  the  senior  bugler  of  the  regiment  who 
usually  does  not  know  any  more  about  music  than  his 
pupils.  The  senior  bugler  usually  gets  his  rank  by  length 
of  service  or  political  army  pull  and  not  by  his  own 
merits. 

The  music  school  consists  of  various  exercises  such  as 
sleeping  for  the  lazy,  and  oral  themes  for  those  who  like 
to  talk,  and  fights  for  those  who  like  to  fight;  but  there 
is  very  little  school  to  it  except  when  an  officer  comes 
near.  Those  who  like  to  tell  stories  will  probably  be  tell¬ 
ing  how  poor  the  band  is  and  how  much  better  it  would 
be  if  they  were  in  it. 

There  is  no  love  lost  between  the  buglers  and  the 
regimental  band.  They,  the  buglers,  cannot  understand 
why  they  only  get  a  dollar  a  day  and  the  band  gets  five. 

A  bugler  always  likes  to  think  that  he  is  tnaz  parf 
of  the  army  that  makes  it  successful.  But  the  sad  thing 
about  this  is  that  he  cannot  convert  any  followers  to  this 
belief  but  himself. 

When  a  bugler  is  blowing  a  call  he  may  be  told  by 
someone  to  “hang  it  on  a  tree  and  let  the  wind  blow  it.” 
This,  it  is  no  need  to  say,  is  not  a  compliment.  If  he  plays 
his  calls  perfectly,  this  is  only  what  is  expected  of  him 
but  if  he  does  not  blow  a  perfect  call  he  gets  the  “royal 
raspberries”.  Thus  you  see  there  may  be  romance  for  a 
bugler  but  it  is  not  recognized. 

— John  Levis  IG. 


IN  DATS  OF  OLD 

How  do  you  suppose  we  would  get  along  if  we  had  to 
drop  all  our  modern  conveniences  and  go  back  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ?  Just  suppose  we  had  to  go  back  to  the 
dress  of  that  time.  What  would  the  outcome  be? 

We,  who  boast  of  our  electric  washers,  our  curling 
irons,  our  vacuum  cleaners!  To  make  the  matter  worse, 
can  you  image  yourself  scrubbing  clothes,  sweeping  floors, 
or  washing  floors  in  a  dress  which  contains  twenty-five 
or  thirty  yards  of  cloth? 

The  style  pertains  not  only  to  the  women,  but  also 
the  men.  In  those  days  men  wore  white  wigs,  suits  of 
bright  hues,  and  many  ruffles  of  lace.  Just  picture  some 
of  our  husky  football  players  with  cerise  on  pale  blue 
velvet  suits  on,  trimmed  with  lace,  and  to  cap  the  climax, 
a  beautiful  crop  of  white  curls  about  their  shoulders  or  a 
lustrous  braid  hanging  down  their  backs. 

The  former  are  only  a  few  instances  of  life  in  the 
“good  old  days”.  Have  you  not  heard  people  wishing  thal, 
they  were  back  in  the  “good  old  days”?  Those  peoole 
soon  change  thein  ideas  when  a  few  comparisons  are  made. 

It’s  the  present  and  the  future  that  interests  us  and 
we  should  make  the  best  of  our  opportunities  and  not  be 
wishing  ouselves  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  would  be 


more  profitable  for  us  to  wish  for  big  things  in  the  future 
and  then  get  to  work  right  now  and  accomplish  them. 


THE  UNLUCKY  NINTH 

Two  of  the  three  baseball  games  of  the  series  have 
been  played.  The  first  game  was  won  by  the  opposing 
team  and  the  second  by  us.  The  team  playing  us  was  a 
strong  outfit,  and  so  it  looked  bad  for  us  with  our  best 
pitcher  out  of  the  game. 

The  third  game  started  with  our  team  at  the  bat. 
The  first  man  got  a  single  but  the  second  man  hit  into  a 
double  play  and  so  there  were  two  outs.  Third  man  hit 
a  pop  fly  to  the  pitcher  and  was  put  out.  The  other  team 
then  got  up  at  bat  and  that  inning  got  a  lead  of  two  runs. 
The  score  was  now  two  to  nothing  against  us. 

The  second,  third,  and  fouth  innings  went  by  without 
any  runs  scored  by  either  team.  The  fifth  inning  was  a 
lucky  one  for  our  team,  three  runs  being  scored.  We 
were  now  ahead  by  the  score  of  three  to  two. 

All  went  well  throughout  the  rest  of  the  game  until 
the  ninth  inning.  The  other  team  was  at  bat.  The  first 
man  got  two  bases  on  a  long  hit  to  left  field,  and  the 
second  man  reached  first,  putting  the  other  man  on  third. 
There  were  now  two  men  on,  one  on  first  and  one  on  third, 
and  a  heavy  hitter  at  bat.  However,  just  as  he  was 
ready  to  get  up  at  bat,  a  fellow  walking  by  stepped  on  the 
knife  and  broke  the  blade,  so  our  game  of  jacknife  base¬ 
ball  was  over  until  we  could  get  another  knife. 

— Walter  Leo  Flaherty  IC  s. 


Once  an  Englishman,  an  Irishman  and  a  Frenchman 
were  badly  in  need  of  some  money.  So  they  stole  a  cow 
one  night.  But  the  animal  was  very  stubborn  and  would¬ 
n’t  move  a  step.  The  Irishman  went  to  a  farm  yard  and 
stole  a  tipcart  to  carry  the  cow  while  the  Frenchman  went 
to  steal  a  horse  to  pull  the  cart.  They  put  the  cow  in 
the  tipcart  and  hitched  up  the  horse  and  drove  off. 

Meanwhile  the  sheriff  of  the  next  village  had  been 
notified  of  the  theft  of  a  horse,  a  cow,  and  tip-cart,  so 
when  these  three  came  along  with  the  horse,  cow,  and  tip- 
cart  he  stopped  them. 

“Who  owns  that  horse?”  he  asked. 

“I  do,”  replied  the  Englishman. 

“Where  did  you  get  it?”  questioned  the  sheriff  again. 

“I  have  had  him  since  he  was  a  pony,”  answered  the 
Englishman. 

“All  right,  but  who  owns  this  cow?”  demanded  the 
sheriff. 

“Est  ees  mine,”  said  the  Frenchman. 

“Where  did  you  get  her?”  again  queried  the  sheriff. 

“Oh,  I  ’ve  had  eet  since  eet  was  a  calf,”  replied  the 
Frenchman. 

“All  right,  but  who  owns  this  tip-cart?”  again  asked 
the  sheriff. 

“Me!”  briefly  replied  the  Irishman. 

“Where  did  you  get  it?”  asked  the  sheriff. 

Well,  Oi’ve  had  it  since  it  was  a  little  wheelbarrow!” 
replied  the  Irishman. 


ROOM  EIGHTEEN 
By  Arline  Cummings 
Tune:  “On  the  Sidewalks  of  New  York.” 
Teachers,  friends,  and  classmates, 

Come  listen  while  we  tell, 

Of  one  room  in  this  building 
That  we  love  so  very  well. 

In  other  rooms  we  study, 

And  never  make  a  fuss. 

But  we  want  to  tell  you 

That  it’s  Room  Eighteen  for  us. 

Chorus. 

Eighteen!  Eighteen!  the  best  room  in  the  school, 

We  always  mind  our  teachers  and  obey  the  Golden  Ride. 
We  keep  our  room  in  order, 

It’s  always  neat  and  clean. 

So,  boys  and  girls,  together, 

It’s  “Hurrah  for  Room  Eighteen!” 

When  freshman  days  are  over, 

And  we’re  Room  18  no  more. 

Some  other  class  we’ll  enter, 

And  we’ll  study  as  before. 

But  our  minds  will  often  wander, 

To  this  happy  day  and  scene, 

When  we  stood  upon  this  platform, 

And  “hurrahed  for  Room  Eighteen.” 

Chorus. 


’Twas  a  minute  before  midnight, 

And  all  thru  the  place, 

The  rats  in  the  walls, 

Were  having  a  race. 

A  face  appeared  at  the  window  pane, 

And  I  jumped  from  my  seat  with  a  scream, 
Then  it  disappeared  again, 

And  I  found  I  had  busted  a  seam. 

The  face  came  again  to  the  window, 

And  I  felt  my  hair  go  up  straight, 

And  as  the  face  disappeared  again, 

It  gently  returned  to  my  pate. 

And  then  I  began  to  perspire, 

Until  there  was  all  around, 

A  puddle  as  big  as  Horn  Pond, 

In  which  I  begin  to  drown. 

As  I  was  going  down  for  the  third  time, 

I  felt  someone  over  me  lean, 

And  a  voice  said,  “I  told  you, 

Not  to  eat  those  apples  green.” 


Many  people  do  think 
Writing  poetry  is  fun 
And  so  did  I 

Until  this  one  was  begun. 

I  can  write  no  more 
So  I  will  close  with  this  verse 
If  I’m  made  to  write  more 
They’ll  take  me  home  in  a  hearse. 

— N.  McGowan. 


THE  REASON  WHY 

To  his  surprise  she  started  to  cry  and  cry, 

And  he  hopelessly  wondered  the  reason  why. 

He  gently  patted  her  pretty  head, 

Wishing  all  the  time  that  he  was  dead. 

Ah  if  she  could  tell  him  who  was  the  cause  of  her  despair, 
He  might  catch  the  villian  in  his  lair. 

There  she  was  crouched  at  his  feet, 

Looking  so  very  humble  and  meek. 

But  in  the  end  he  could  never  fail 

To  guess  the  reason  why  she  would  not  cease  to  wail, 

For  he  was  standing  on  the  poor  dog’s  tail. 

— Norman  McKeen. 


TUNE— JINGLE  BELLS 

We’ll  let  our  voices  ring, 

As  to  Woburn  High  we  sing; 

We’ll  show  our  loyalty, 

And  true  to  it  we’ll  be; 

We  wish  for  it  success, 

And  we  will  do  our  best, 

To  always  do  or  die, 

For  dear  old  Woburn  High. 

Chorus: 

Woburn  High,  Woburn  High,  dear  old  Woburn  High. 
We  love  the  spirit  of  our  school,  we’ll  boost  it  to  the  sky. 
Woburn  High,  Woburn  High,  dear  old  Woburn  High. 
May  our  devotion  never  fade  as  the  years  go  passing  by! 

Oh  School  to  us  most  dear, 

We  owe  so  much  to  you; 

We  love  you  more  each  day, 

We’re  trying  to  be  true. 

The  standard  set  is  high, 

But  we  will  strive  to  win, 

Although  at  times  ’tis  hard, 

We’ll  study  with  a  vim. 

Chorus : 

Woburn  High,  Woburn  High,  dear  old  Woburn  High. 

We  love  the  spirit  of  our  school,  we’ll  boost  it  to  the  sky. 
Woburn  High,  Woburn  High,  dear  old  Woburn  High. 
May  our  devotion  never  fade  as  the  years  go  passing  by! 


— G.  Ericson. 
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SCHOOL  SONG 
Maryland,  My  Maryland 

We  are  the  sons  of  Woburn  High, 
Glory  to  thee  Woburn  High! 

We’ll  fight  for  you  each  night  or  day, 
Woburn  High,  My  Woburn  High! 

You  are  the  best  school  in  the  land, 
Beneath  your  banners  we  will  stand; 
And  we’ll  sing  on  for  thee  our  school, 
Woburn  High,  Oh  Woburn  High! 

Nov/  hear  our  shouts  ring  o’er  the  field, 
Woburn  High,  Our  Woburn  High! 

We  know  that  you  to  none  will  yield, 
Woburn  High,  dear  Woburn  High! 

Here  we  make  our  stand  for  you, 

Your  sons  and  daughters  each  so  true; 
And  we  will  remember  you, 

Woburn  High,  Oh  Woburn  High! 


The  twitter  of  the  birdlings, 

As  they  settle  down  to  rest, 

Trusting  in  their  Maker, 

To  guard  what  He  has  blest. 

The  nodding  of  the  flowers 

As  they  bend  their  pretty  heads, 
Looking  like  so  many  children, 

Being  led  off  to  their  beds. 

Silently  the  shadows  creeping, 

Softiy  folding  to  its  breast 
Each  tired  little  birdling, 

And  brings  to  all  sweet  rest. 

All  is  calm  and  peaceful, 

All  noisy  sounds  have  died 
All  is  pure  and  lovely 
Just  at  Eventide. 

— Ruth  Arthur. 


SENIORS 

Ever  since  we  entered  Woburn  High  in  1924, 

Never  has  a  better  class  knocked  at  this  school’s  door. 
We’ve  had  our  troubles  and  our  joys, 

We’ve  acted  like  good  girls  and  boys. 

Soon  we’ll  be  grieving, 

Because  very  soon  we’re  leaving 
Our  Alma  Mater  good  and  true. 

Dear  old  Woburn  High,  three  cheers  for  you! 

— Edith  Young. 


There  was  a  red  haired  boy, 

They  called  him  Red  McGee. 

His  face  was  covered  with  freckles, 

About  one  million  and  three. 

One  day  when  he  was  in  school, 

Just  sitting  in  his  seat, 

Someone  shouted  “Fire!” 

And  there  was  a  great  noise  of  feet. 

Some  went  through  the  windows, 

And  some  went  through  the  door; 

Some  were  walked  all  over, 

When  they  fell  down  on  the  floor. 

After  the  crowd  was  quieted, 

“Where’s  the  fire”  some  one  said, 

“Ha  Ha!”  laughed  another 
On  top  Red  McGee’s  head.” 

— Edward  Murray. 


AT  EVENTIDE 

When  low  the  sun  is  sinking, 
Behind  a  rosy  cloud, 

The  Earth  seems  to  be  resting, 
With  silence  as  its  shroud. 


THOUGHTS 

While  walking  through  the  forests  sweet, 

With  the  fragrant  mayflowers  at  your  feet, 

And  the  budding  trees  widespread, 

Stretching  lazily  over  your  head, 

While  the  babbling  brook  sends  out  its  song, 
As  it  trickles  endlessly  along, 

What  beautiful  thoughts  are  in  your  mind, 
When  for  the  time  you  cease  your  daily  grind! 

Perhaps  of  some  bright  fairy’s  dwelling, 

Where  she  alone  sits  sweetly  singing, 

Or  maybe  what  the  brook  is  saying, 

As  it  continues  softly  praying, 

While  onward  to  its  destination, 

It  ripples  down  through  some  plantation, 

But  with  such  beautiful  sights  to  greet, 

How  can  they  be  anything  but  pure  and  sweet? 

— Catherine  Burke. 


GAME  CALLED  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  RAIN 

The  rain  came  down  from  skies  of  gray. 

The  whole  team  was  downcast, 

No  game  could  they  play. 

“Oh  why  v/as  it  so?”  they  asked  each  one, 

“Today  of  all  days,  and  where  is  the  sun?” 

But  for  all  their  question  no  sun  did  appear. 

The  t'me  for  the  game  quickly  drew  near, 

The  heaven  seemed  to  open,  the  rain  did  descend, 
The  coach  was  disappointed  and  so  were  the  men. 
But  what  matters  the  rain  ? 

It  was  not  a  league  game — 

And  they  are  the  ones  we  must  win, 

So  let  us  all  cheer  up,  the  weather  will  clear  up, 
And  then  we  can  play  baseball  again. 


— R.  Carter. 
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EVERY — SOME — ANY — NO— BODY 

Once  there  were  four  bodies: 

Everybody  and  Somebody, 

Anybody  and  Nobody. 

Now  Everybody  liked  Somebody, 

And  Somebody  liked  Everybody. 

But  Anybody  was  doubtful  of  Nobody. 

One  day  Anybody  said  to  Somebody, 

“You  ask  Everybody  to  ask  Nobody 
If  he  likes  me,  Anybody.” 

So  Somebody  asked  Everybody 
To  ask  Nobody  if  he  liked  anybody. 

Everybody  asked  Nobody  if  he  liked  Anybody 
And  thus  answered  Nobody: 

“Since  Everybody  likes  Somebody, 

And  Somebody  likes  Everybody, 

And  Anybody  claims  to  like  Nobody 
Then  I,  as  Nobody,  will  like  Anybody.” 

And  so  they  lived  happily  ever  after. 

Frank  Kean  llC2s. 


COME! 

Dere  vas  a  school  name’  Woburn  High, 

It  stays  py  Cambpell  Street: 

Dot’s  vere  der  boys  and  girlies  go 
To  learn  der  ’rithmeteec. 

Dot’s  vere  dey  learn  der  Latin,  und  der 
French  and  English  too, 

So  if  you  come  to  Woburn  High, 

Dey’ll  teach  you  dem  tings  too. 

Altho’  dey  got  a  big  crowd  now, 

Dere’s  alvays  room  for  more; 

Dere  bunch  vill  make  you  feet  at  home, 

Dey’ll  never  make  you  bore’  . 

Und  when  der  four  years  term  is  up, 

Dey’ll  all  bid  you  good-bye, 

Und  if  you’ve  ben  der  best  stu-dent, 

Dey’ll  give  you  money  pri’  . 

— Warren  Olson. 


But  he  drags  to  the  end, 

With  ‘don’t  give  up’  his  cry. 

Next  he  goes  to  college, 

Where  stu;ke3  are  the  worst, 

Loses  his  teeth  in  foot  bail, 

But  in  the  end  ranks  first. 

After  four  long  years, 

He  leaves  his  Alma  Mater, 

With  Algebra  his  backer, 

And  Latin  for  a  starter. 

He  passes  then  to  business, 

Typewriting  all  the  day, 

Where  “Money”  is  the  slogan, 

But  “Learning”  made  the  way. 

In  married  life  he  finds 
His  troubles  just  begun, 

In  sitting  up  each  night 
To  teach  his  struggling  son. 

•  — Helen  G.  Maloney. 


GOLF 

The  golf  ball  has  a  tragic  life, 

Full  of  terrible  struggle  and  strife; 

First  it’s  all  wrapped  up  in  a  box, 

Soon  it  comes  out  all  shiny  and  new, 

Then  it  receives  some  terrible  knocks, 

Till  finally  it’s  lost  or  cut  in  two. 

The  base  ball  has  a  queer  life,  too, 

The  pitcher  throws  it  with  all  his  might, 
The  batter  swings  and  puts  it  to  flight, 

Then  it  comes  down  with  an  awful  crash, 

And  often  breaks  a  pane  of  glass. 

But  the  hardest  thing  to  do  of  all, 

Is  to  live  the  life  of  a  good  foot  ball. 

’Til  finally  it’s  lost  on  cut  in  two. 

Then  the  boys  throw  it  here  and  there; 

Then  they  run  and  jump  and  race, 

And  kick  the  ball  all  over  the  place. 

— Walter  Kelley. 


THE  SEVEN  AGES 

All  the  world’s  a  stage, 

Where  each  must  do  his  best 
Social  life  takes  one  fourth 
And  school  life  all  the  rest. 

First  the  tot  of  five, 

With  the  teacher  for  a  leader, 
Learns  the  art  of  writing, 

And  what  is  in  his  Reader. 

After  years  of  struggle 
He  leaves  the  grammar  school 
A  model  boy  in  all. 

Mindful  of  each  rule. 

High  school  he  finds  hard, 
With  home  work  long  and  dry, 


We’re  loyal  to  you,  Woburn  High, 
For  we  know  you’re  true  blue, 
Woburn  High. 

We  know  you’re  the  best 
Of  all  the  schools  east  and  west, 
And  we’ll  back  you  with  zest, 
Woburn  High. 

You  give  us  much  knowledge, 
Woburn  High, 

We  respect  every  teacher, 

Woburn  High. 

Make  good  in  your  sports, 

You’ve  our  loyal  support, 

You’ll  meet  every  test, 

Woburn  High. 


— H.  Porter. 
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WOULDN’T  IT  THOUGH,  JUNIORS? 

Latin  is  wonderful, 

History  just  great, 

Algebra  is  plentiful, 

But  no  papers  late. 

French  is  easy, 

English,  all  play; 

Wouldn’t  it-  be  peachy 
If  this  we  could  say? 

— Emma  E.  Fowlkes. 


The  warning  bell  is  sounding, 

And  fast  my  heart  is  pounding, 

And  as  I  hold  my  breath  with  fear, 

I  hear  the  teacher’s  voice  so  clear. 

My  name  is  called  and  up  I  get, 

I  anticipate  her  awful  threat; 

I  drop  my  handkerchief  and  then  my  pen. 

I  cough  and  sneeze  and  haw  and  hem. 

Oh  would  that  I  could  push  the  clock  around! 
But  hark!  what  is  that  welcome  sound? 

The  filing  bell  has  rung  at  last, 

And  I’ve  escaped  the  awful  task. 

— D.  Johnson. 


As  you  gaze  from  out  the  room 
When  the  flowers  are  in  bloom, 

That’s  the  time  when  you  and  I 
From  our  studies  wish  to  fly. 

— K.  L.  Johnson. 


.1  have  a  nice  teacher, 

A  nice  teacher  is  he; 

He’s  sure  c‘glad  to  meet  cha,” 

With  a  History  “C”. 

— K.  L.  Johnson. 


No  matter  what  the  weather, 

No  matter  what  the  year; 

Just  never  show  the  feather 
Of  cowardice  or  fear. 

■ — K.  L.  Johnson. 


AFTER  A  SUMMER’S  RAIN 

What  a  beautiful  sight  the  night  is 
With  its  radiant,  sparkling  sheen, 

With  dewy  drops  on  its  foliage, 

After  a  summer’s  rain. 

Wee  flowers  lift  up  gay  heads, 

As  if  with  new  life  again, 

And  nod  at  their  world  of  green  , 

After  a  summer’s  rain. 

The  birds  trill  their  own  little  songs, 

Some  modest,  some  chirpy,  some  vain — 

They  boast  that  gone  are  troubles  and  wrongs, 
After  the  summer’s  rain. 

And  everything  seems  to  be  brighter, 

To  thank  God  for  its  gift  of  living. 

And  there’s  a  spirit  of  freshness  everywhere, 
After  a  summer’s  rain. 

— Carolina  Lyman. 
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Spring  is  here;  the  flowers  blooming 
Everything’s  bright,  and  business  booming. 
Everyone’s  happy,  and  bright  and  gay, 

And  Nature  puts  on  her  best  array. 

The  men  with  cars  begin  to  fix  ’em; 

The  baseball  fan  tunes  up  his  yell; 

’Cause  it’s  Springtime,  you  can  tell  it, 

There’s  a  golfer,  up  there  on  the  knoll. 

Soon  it  will  be  hot  and  sultry, 

The  beaches  will  be  crowded  then; 

But  now  it’s  Springtime,  glorious  Springtime! 
There’s  a  blue  jay,  there’s  a  wren! 

— T.  Caulfield. 


Springtime,  Beautiful  Springtime, 

It’s  the  best  season  of  the  year. 

Then  we  know  that  Winter’s  o’er 
And  Summer  will  soon  be  here. 

We  can  see  the  flowers  grow, 

And  feel  the  soft  cool  breeze, 

Or  hear  the  music  sweetly  sung 
By  the  birds  up  in  the  trees. 

Daffodils  and  hyacinths 

Bloom  in  our  garden  fair. 

And  when  we  tramp  in  the  woods, 

We  find  violets  here  and  there. 

— Ruth  Jaquith. 
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MAY’S  RETURN 
I  see  again  flowery  walks, 

Apple  blossoms  drenched  with  dew, 
Laughling,  babbling  brooks, 

Fleecy  clouds  in  skies  of  blue. 
Helter-skelter  runs 
A  soft  exotic  breeze, 

Whispering  softly,  gently, 

And  swaying  all  the  trees. 


Miss  White 
Our  Friend  and  Guide 


The  day  is  slowly  fading 
Into  the  shades  of  night; 

Appears  the  star-lit  heavens, 

Appears  the  bright  moon-light. 

Under  the  light  of  the  moon, 

Under  that  disc  of  pure  gold, 

The  brook  has  changed  its  tune, 

And  murmurs  tales  of  old. 

Telling  the  wooing  winds 
Stories  of  other  days — 

Life,  Love,  Sorrows,  and  Sins, 

Smiles  and  Tears  by  the  way. 

If  the  stars  could  tell  their  story, 

How  many  things  we’d  find! 

We’d  hear  the  historic  glory 
Of  Powers  of  other  times. 

They  have  seen  the  power 

Of  the  ancient  rule  of  Egypt; 

Have  gazed  on  Bayblon’s  tower, 

Have  seen  the  writing  of  the  script. 

My  dreams  are  rudely  shattered 

By  a  hand  upon  my  arm, 

The  words  are  quickly  scattered, 

Ne’er  completed  is  the  psalm. 

* 

Let  us  all  make  our  lives 
As  fragrant  and  as  sweet 
As  the  nodding  flowers 
That  bloom  around  our  feet. 

— Zella  G.  Allen. 


SPRING  IS  HERE 

Spring  is  here  in  all  her  glory, 

Shedding  fragrance  all  around, 

Buds  on  trees  are  fast  unfolding, 

Jonquils  rise  above  the  ground; 

Let  us  then  enjoy  the  season, 

’Tis  the  choicest  of  the  year, 

Even  birds  in  tree-top  singing 
Seem  to  say,  "Spring  is  here.” 

Spring  is  the  time  when  every  ,  poet 
Seems  to  get  the  fever  strong, 

Making  sonnets  out  of  nothing, 

So  I  feel  I  can’t  go  wrong. 

If  I  write  on  gentle  springtime, 

With  her  birds  and  trees  and  flowers, 

And  her  gentle  balmy  breezes, 

And  many  April  showers. 

— Richard  L.  Dacey  IIC2S. 


SPRING 

Spring  is  the  time  for  poetry, 

Spring  is  the  time  for  song. 

When  the  air  is  so  cool  and  balmy, 

And  the  birds  sing  all  the  day  long. 

’T  is  then  that  we  wish  we  were  fairies, 

With  nothing  to  do  but  to  play, 

And  to  dance  and  sing  in  the  woodlands, 

All  the  beautiful  days  of  May. 

— Betty  West. 


SPRING  FEVER 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year, 

When  vacation  is  near, 

And  the  grass  turns  once  more  to  green; 

When  the  sky  is  so  bright, 

And  one’s  fancy  is  light, 

And  the  whole  world  is  happy  and  gay; 

Empty  seats  do  appear, 

And  the  cause  is,  I  fear, 

That  the  boys  are  once  more  playing  “hooky.” 
Now,  who  can  give  blame, 

When  school  is  so  tame, 

And  the  whole  outdoors  beckons  welcome? 

But  when  they  get  back, 

Mr.  Bean’s  on  their  track, 

And  an  alibi  must  be  forthcoming. 

Thus  trouble  begins, 

So  he  who  would  win, 

Must  study  and  forget  all  the  outdoors. 

It’s  just  half  the  day, 

And  it  will  repay, 

Through  the  big  thing  of  Life,  that’s  Success. 

— W.  R.  Collins. 
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SPRING’S  FIRST  VISITOR 

Do  you  know  the  song  the  bluebird  is  singing, 

Up  in  the  apple  three  where  he  is  swinging? 

Day  in  and  day  out  when  the  skies  may  look  dreary, 
He’ll  keep  on  singing  a  song  always  cheery, 

When  Winter  has  come  and  Summer’s  no  more, 

He’ll  fly  to  the  South  like  he  did  year  before. 

But  he  always  is  back,  at  first  call  of  Spring, 

Up  in  an  apple  tree  ready  to  sing. 

Some  day  you’ll  know  what  this  fellow  is  saying 
Up  in  an  apple  tree  where  he  is  swaying; 

Though  you  don’t  know  it,  each  time  that  he  sings 
He  really  is  saying  he  welcomes  back  Spring. 

— Ruth  Little. 


SPRING 

It  is  wonderful  in  the  spring  time.  The  grass  gets 
green  and  the  birds  wake  you  up  every  morning  with 
their  songs  of  joy.  It  is  the  time  of  forest  fires  when 
careless  tourists  and  campers  drop  matches  or  leave 
their  campfires  burning  which  set  the  woods  on  fire. 
This  makes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  not  only  firemen 
but  people  who  have  houses  in  the  woods.  It  is  the  time 
when  the  farmers  begin  to  plow  their  land  and  plant 
their  vegetables.  The  cows  can  be  out  of  doors  now 
after  their  long  winter  in  the  barn.  The  milkman  who 
used  to  come  at  nine  in  the  morning  comes  at  four  or- 
five  now. 

The  trees  begin  to  blossom  and  the  flowers  in  the 
woods  soon  begin  to  peep  out  -of  their  beds.  It  is  the 
time  when  people  clean  their  homes  and  have  their  houses 
painted.  Children  are  running  and  playing  ball  or  spin¬ 
ning  tops  and  some  are  playing  marbles.  The  old 
leaves  from  the  trees  begin  to  fall  and  new  sprouts 
begin  to  show.  The  sun  gets  higher  •  every  day  and 
makes  one  feel  like  enjoying  himself  and  many  people 
take  automobile  trips  up  to  the  mountains  and  to  the 
lakes  to  enjoy  the  spring  colors.  It  is  too  bad  that  we 
don’t  have  spring  weather  the  whole  year  round. 

— Carl  Johnson. 


SPRING  TIME 

April  with  all  its  showers, 

Brings  the  pretty  May  flowers, 

The  showers  with  all  the  wind  and  rain, 

Make  the  people  shiver  in  pain. 

But  late  in  May, 

With  the  flowers  bright  and  gay, 

And  with  the  summer  coming  in  full  sway, 
Then  the  people  are  happy  and  gay. 

— Herbert  Johnson. 


STUDENTS 

Patronize  our  Advertisers 
They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 


John  Flaherty  is  a  baseball  star 
One  of  the  best  we’ve  had  yet  by  far 
‘Lefty’  can  pitch  with  vigor  and  vim. 

When  he’s  in  the  game  we’re  out  to  win. 

John  Levis  leads  the  H.  S.  Band 
“All  Ready”  as  he  raises  his  hand 
Our  band  certainly  is  snappy, 

And  when  it  plays  we’re  all  happy. 

Albert  Altavesta,  Captain  of  our  Foot  Ball 
Came  thro’  the  season  with  many  a  bump  and  fall; 

It  was  on  account  of  him  that  we  played  so  true, 

So  here’s  to  “Alta”  and  the  rest  of  his  strong  crew. 
Walter  Collins  and  Miss  Shay 
Were  leaders  in  the  Senior  play. 

The  “Show  off”  was  a  great  success 
We’d  like  more  of  it,  not  less. 


A  Heavenly  Jingle 
Jack  and  Jill 
Sped  up  a  hill; 

The  curve  up  there  was  sharp. 
The  car  upset, 

Jack’s  rolling  yet — 

Jill’s  playing  on  a  harp. 


The  Automobilist. 

Uses  Both 

Mazie — “Is  your  boy  friend  a  one-arm  driver?” 
Mamie — “Not  him.  He  takes  a  taxi  and  uses  both 
arms.”  — The  Automobilist. 


Doctor  (examining  unconscious  engineer) :  “Did  that 
automobile  hit  this  engine?” 

Fireman:  “No,  the  driver  slowed  up  to  let  the  train 
go  by  and  the  engineer  fainted. 

- — The  Automobilist. 


An  Embarrassing  Moment 

“I  took  my  boy  to  church  for  the  first  time  and  when 
the  surpliced  choir  entered,  he  asked:  “Are  they  all  going 
to  get  their  hair  cut,  Dad?” 

— The  Automobilist. 


Taken  from  a  history  exam  paper: 

“There  was  a  rumor  around  that  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  was  slain,  and  to  prove  that  he  was,  he  took  off 
his  helmet  and  rode  up  and  down  the  lines  saying  he  was 
alive  ?” 


Taken  from  French  Test  Paper  on  Contractions: 
The  cows  and  pigs  are  in  the  barn;  where’s  your 
father  ?” 

Mr.  Ricker  (dictating  oral  test):  What  is  a  flame? 
Collins:  Hot  stuff! 


THE  SOCIAL  CLUB 

What  is  this  Social  Club  ?  It  is  a  club  composed  of 
sophs,  juniors  and  seniors  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
good  time. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  of  the  three  upper 
classes  why  they  don’t  support  their  own  club,  any  better 
than  they  do.  We  don’t  want  a  club  of  a  chosen  few,  but 
of  all  the  classes. 

Is  it  the  fault  of  the  club?  No!  Absolutely  NO!! 
This  year’s  club  has  had  the  best  set  of  officers  that  any 
could  hope  to  have.  It  has  had  some  mighty  nice  and 
interesting  meetings;  having  been  entertained  by  Mr. 
Ricker,  Tommy  Caulfield,  Steve  Finnegan,  Nat  Brown 
and  others,  also  all  kinds  of  music  from  whistling  to  bass 
drum  solos.  This  proves  that  the  club  wasn’t  at  fault, 
and  since  it  is  not  the  club,  it  must  be  the  student  body. 
And  it  is.  From  the  size  of  our  classes,  we  should  fill  the 
assembly  hall  for  our  club  meetings.  Our  meetings  are 
not  so  long  that  you  cannot  give  up  the  time.  A  special 
feature  of  this  year’s  club  was  having  the  meeting  at 
one-fifteen  instead  of  at  three. 

There  is  no  need  of  crying  over  spilt  milk.  This 
club  year  is  over  and  nothing  will  increase  the  member¬ 
ship  now.  But  there  is  another  year  coming.  Juniors, 
Sophomores  and  Freshmen  make  it  a  banner  year  for  your 
club.  Your  officers  are  “top  notchers”.  Give  them  a 

break.  — Richard  Elliot-. 


ROOM  18  ASSEMBLY 
Teacher — Mr.  O’Donnell 

Irene  Scott,  President  of  Room  18,  Chairman 
Devotional  Exercises 

Francis  Winn 

Salute  to  the  Flag 


Piano  Solo 


Entire  School 


Marjorie  Morse 
Song — “Mt.  Vernon’s  Bells” 

Class  of  Room  18 


Song 

Arline  Cummings,  Accompanied  by  Joseph  Cummings 
Song— “Washington” 

Room  19  Octet 


Southern  Melodies. 

Room  17  Band 

Song— “Room  18” 

Class  of  Room  18 


LINCOLN  DAY  PROGRAM  (FRESHMAN  CLASS)  1928 


1. 

2. 


o. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 


Wallace  Tarte,  Chairman 
Devotional  Exercises:  Albert  Quinn 
President  Coolidge’s  Lincoln  Day  Proclamation  of  1919 
Charles  Sheeran 
Freshman  Orchestra 

Medley  of  Civil  War  Songs 
Lincoln’s  Letters  to  his  Generals 
Edward  Serwins 

Selection 

Boys’  Harmonica  Quartette 
Piano  Solo 

Mildred  Stokes 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address 
Walter  Sprague 

Selection 


Boys’  Harmonica  Quartette 
Reading:  The  Fourteenth  of  April 
Anastasia  Rudianko 
Recitation:  O  Captain!  My  Captain! 
Muriel  Quinn 

Orchestra:  Star  Spangled  Banner 
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ROTARY  CLUB  AND  SCOUT  WEEK 

Every  year  on  the  anniversary  of  Boy  Scout  work 
in  America,  the  National  Headquarters  sets  aside  one 
week  in  which  the  principles  of  Scouting  are  advanced, 
and  Scouting  is  talked  of  throughout  the  country.  The 
week  this  year  was  that  of  February  fifth  to  eleventh. 

This  year,  upon  learning  that  there  were  three  'of 
our  High  School  boys  who  had  earned  the  Eagle  Scout 
Badge,  the  highest  award  in  Scouting,  the  Woburn  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  conferred  upon  them  the  honor  of  inviting 
them  to  lunch  at  the  Glendale  Farm  on  Tuesday,  the 
seventh.  They  were  to  present  the  boys  with  the  coveted 
Eagles. 

So  on  Tuesday,  the  seventh,  the  three  boys,  Scout¬ 
master  Albert  F.  Price,  Assistant-Scoutmaster  Richard 
C.  Elliott  and  Associate  Scout  Walter  R.  Collins  went  to 
Glendale  Farm  at  twelve  o’clock  and  were  met  by  the 
group  of  business  and  professional  men  that  make  up 
the  club.  They  were  seated  at  the  head  table  and  par¬ 
took  of  a  very  delicious  luncheon.  From  time  to  time 
everyone  was  obliged  to  stop  eating  and  sing,  with  Mr. 
Gustave  Everberg  leading  with  his  usual  vim  and  “pep”, 
and  Mr.  James  McGrath,  the  local  merchant,  presiding  at 
the  piano.  The  penalty  for  not  singing  was  a  solo.  No 
need  to  say  that  everyone  sang.  Then  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  luncheon,  President  Edward  J.  Merrill  arose  and 
read  the  history  of  each  Scout  in  regard  to  Scouting,  and 
told  of  the  work  necessary  to  gain  the  award.  A  Scout 
must,  in  order  to  gain  the  prize,  pass  tests  in  twenty-one 
subjects  of  which  eleven  are  compulsory  and  the  other 
ten  elective.  Some  of  the  compulsory  ones  are:  Life-Sav¬ 
ing,  which  means  passing  a  test  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Red  Cross;  Life-Saving  Corps,  Camping,  Pioneering,  Per¬ 
sonal  Health,  Public  Health,  Athletics,  etc.  He  also  told 
that  all  three  Scouts  came  from  Troop  number  two,  the 
oldest  troop  in  the  city  and  that  everyone  should  be  proud 
of  that  troop  for  having  such  a  standing.  He  then  pre¬ 
sented  the  badges. 

Mr.  Gustave  Everberg,  the  popular  song-leader,  then 
introduced  the  speaker  of  the  day,  Mr.  Hurley,  the  well- 
known  Boston  trial  lawyer,  and  the  Scouts  listened  to  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  “Abraham  Lincoln  the  Lawyer”. 
After  this  the  meeting  adjourned  and  the  boys  went  home 
very  happy. 


Recently  the  college  division  of  Senior  English  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Lewis,  a  representative  of 
one  of  Boston’s  publishing  houses,  speak  for  a  few 
minutes  on  Browning. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  Miss  White’s  visitor  and  she  invited  him 
to  remain  in  the  room  during  the  Browning  period. 

He  told  the  class  that  he  had  never  seen  a  class  as 
deeply  interested  in  Browning’s  work  as  class  Ic 
was  and  he  said  it  was  the  livest  English  class  he  had 
ever  attended. 

The  Seniors  are  mighty  proud  of  these  remarks  and 
they  are  going  to  make  them  remain  true. 


LINCOLN  DAY  PROGRAM 

Devotional  Exercises 
Salute  to  the  Flag 
Senior-Junior  Orchestra 
“With  the  Colors” 

Reading  of  the  Governor’s  Proclamation 
Thomas  Jones 

Trumpet  Solo 

Joseph  Cummings 

Address 

Mayor  Harold  P.  Johnson 
Singing  by  the  School 
“America” 

Senior-Junior  Orchestra 
March 


WASHINGTON’S  BIRTHDAY  ASSEMBLY 


Devotional  Exercises 

Led  by  Charles  Gibbons 

Salute  to  Flag 

Led  by  Major  Kendall  Johnson 

Song 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Glee  Club 

Piano  Duet 

Edith  Young  and  Thomas  Caulfield 
“Washington:  The  Ideal  American” 

Thomas  Hardy 

Song 

Boys’  Glee  Club 
Talk  on  W.  H.  S.  Seals 

Thomas  Caulfield 
Star  Spangled  Banner 

The  School 


Selection 

Senior- Junior  Orchestra — led  by  Gladys  Adams 


SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR  ASSEMBLY,  MARCH  28 

The  purpose  of  this  assembly  was  to  give  the  pupils 
an  opportunity  to  hear  Professor  Kieper  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  speak.  After  the  scripture  was  read,  and  a  selec¬ 
tion  was  played  by  the  orchestra,  Mr.  Bean  introduced 
the  speaker.  Professor  Kieper  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  helpful  talk,  on  a  college  education.  He  said  if  we 
had  a  chance  to  live  our  lives  over  again  we’d  not  make 
the  same  mistakes  the  second  time,  and  that  we  learn 
by  our  own  mistakes. 

If  lack  of  money  is  the  cause  of  not  going  to  college, 
then  borrow  it.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  out  of  debt 
than  to  get  out  of  ignorance.  Some  men  go  to  college 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  four  years’ 
rest.  This  is  the  type  of  student  that  is  requested  to 
leave.  College  is  a  place  for  work  and  not  rest.  College 
broadens  one’s  horizon. 

Of  course  there  is  much  freedom  given  at  college, 
but  the  student  should  have  enough  responsibility  to  take 
care  of  himself. 
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The  Junior  and  Senior  Business  Body  of  W.  H.  S. 
have  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  a  very  interesting 
typewriting  demonstration. 

Mr.  Kingsbury,  special  school  demonstrator  of  the 
Royal  Typewriting  Company,  exhibited  to  the  students 
his  efficiency  and  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  typewriter. 
The  following  rates  of  speed  were  acquired  by  Mr.  Kings-  - 
bury: 

124  words  per  minute  on  copying  straight  matter  without 
error. 

151  words  per  minute  on  copying  straight  matter  without 
error. 

230  words  per  minute  on  copying  speed  sentences  without 
error. 

Accuracy  was  emphasized  to  a  great  extent.  A  busi¬ 
ness  man  doesn’t  ask,  “how  fast  can  you  typewrite?”  but 
he  will  ask  “are  you  accurate  in  copying  work  on  the 
typewriters  ?” 

Another  essential  point  Mr.  Kingsbury  brought  out 
was  rhythm.  Without  rhythm,  you  cannot  master  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  contrast  between  accurate,  rhythmical 
typewriting,  and  irregular  typewriting  was  shown  to  the 
pupils  by  Mr.  Kingsbury  in  an  object  lesson.  This  lesson 
was  of  great  benefit  to  the  students. 

The  pupils  certainly  appreciated  the  kindness  of 
Mr  Kingsbury  and  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Burton,  Manager  of 
Boston  School  District,  in  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
see  this  demonstration.  — S.  Krupski. 


WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  NOTES 

The  scholarship  records  for  the  January-February 
term  show  that  the  following  pupils  are  on  the  Honor 
List: 

Seniors — Dorothy  Emma  Buffum,  Mary  Carbone, 
Elvira  Marie  Crescenzi,  Anna  Gertrude  Doyle,  Agda 
Gertrude  Gronquist,  Albert  Russell  Hakanson,  Kendall 
Luey  Johnson,  Grace  Emma  Mahoney,  Ruth  Edson  Nev¬ 
ille,  Alice  Mae  Perry. 

Special — Bella  Yianacopoulou. 

Juniors — Catherine  Elizabeth  Burke,  Jennie  Carbone, 
Virginia  Leathe  Chase,  Constance  Roper  Conant,  Ruth 
Evelyn  Jaquith,  Barbara  Louise  Johnson,  George  Joseph 
Kilduff,  Winfield  Kimball  Lang,  Frances  Josephine  Loon¬ 
ey,  Caroline  Root  Lyman,  Frances  Syrel  Poliak,  Annie 
Marie  Quinn. 

Sophomores — Madeline  Helen  Altavesta,  Margaret 
Mary  Alyward,  Concettina  Anne  Bartoli,  Isabel  Rose 
Beauchamp,  Marion  Brink,  Alton  Clark  Buck,  Florence 
May  Carrol,  John  Francis  DiNapoli,  William  Earle  Dob¬ 
bins,  Eizabeth  Mary  Donahue,  Bernice  Gertrude  Drisko, 
Arline  Alice  Golden,  Charles  William  Gridelli,  Marzia 
Grossi,  Frederick  John  Kelleher,  Ruth  Daisy  Olinder, 
Sidney  Jack  Paine,  Robert  Wheeler  Patterson,  Lillian 
Pollack,  Shirley  Louise  Scott,  Grace  Carolyn  Simmons, 
Catherine  Margaret  Tropea,  Thomas  Edward  Wellwood, 
Pauline  Emerald  Wood. 

Freshman— Maxine  Barker,  Rose  Ida  Best,  Miriam 
Freda  Billauer,  Ralph  Vincent  Bonnell,  Margaret  Prowse 
Brehaut,  Elizabeth  Lee  Brown,  Mildred  Margaret  Burnes, 


Degnan  and  Miss  Purtell 
Spirit  of  Prophecy 


Charlotte  Wilson  Buss,  Herbert  Wesley  Colpus,  Mary 
Arline  Cummings,  Elsie  May  Cunningham,  Caroline 
Elizabeth  Doucette,  Mildred  Louise  DuLong,  Anna  Ther¬ 
esa  Ficocello,  Catherine  Anna  Donahue,  Eleanor  May 
Francis,  Concettina  Angie  Gentile,  Elizabeth  Giles,  John 
Alan  Gillis,  William  Allan  Grady,  Paul  Ellesworth  Hart¬ 
mann,  Gudrum  Marie  Hetzel,  Miriam  Johnson,  Grace 
Marie  Kerrigan,  Marion  Alden  King,  Paul  Leo  Maguire, 
Raymond  Henry  Matson,  Marjorie  Dorothy  Morse,  Frank 
Joseph  Nichols,  Philip  Joseph  Porter,  Muriel  Frances 
Quinn,  Winifred  Catherine  Quinn,  Anastasia  Andrews 
Rudianko,  Irene  Milward  Scott,  Lillian  Helena  Smith, 
Glenn  Evangeline  Spearin,  Harriet  Andrews  Stanton, 
Mary  Helen  Swift,  Jean  Walker. 

The  following  are  on  the  Credit  List: 

Seniors — Mary  Melina  Benullo,  Hope  Audrey  Bernard, 
Gertrude  Racqueline  Burke,  Walter  Roy  Collins,  Stella 
Mary  Davis,  James  Edward  Dulong,  Daniel  Joseph  Du¬ 
ran,  Katherine  Mary  Emery,  Gunnar  Ferdinand  Ericson, 
Angela  Margaret  Fitzpatrick,  Margaret  Anne  Flaherty, 
Ethel  Elizabeth  Grover,  Theresa  Mae  Harris,  Gertrude 
Alice  Mahoney,  Helen  Gertrude  Maloney,  Joanna  Mary 
McGrath,  Stanis  Krupski,  Eleanor  Louise  Murphy,  Ma¬ 
rion  Pollack,  Emma  Catherine  Purtell,  Eleanor  Constance 
Shay,  Helen  Louise  Spencer,  Ethel  Anna  Tarkey,  Marion 
Young  Verity,  Mary  Edith  Young,  Marion  Philbrick. 

Juniors — Lucy  Katherine  Ainslie,  Bertha  Agnes 
Barker,  Thelma  Enola  Barker,  David  Joseph  Breen, 
James  Francis  Brennan,  William  Allyn  Brown,  Gerald 
Peter  Cagnina,  Ruth  Esther  Callahan,  Raymond  John¬ 
ston  Carter,  Charles  Stephen  Doherty,  Mary  Margaret 
Donahue,  Alton  Vernet  Freeman,  Veronica  Gertrude  Gine- 
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vicz,  Robert  James  Given,  William  Raymond  Given,  Lyra 
Estelle  Grammar,  Leo  John  Hogan,  Evelyn  Emma  Kean, 
Frank  Herbert  Kean,  Robert  Hayden  Kroepsch,  Alice 
Catherine  McGurn,  Rosemary  Margaret  McHugh,  Robert 
Howard  Murphy,  Agnes  Margaret  Nielsen,  Charles  Henry 
Noonan,  George  Arthur  Pernokas,  James  Kermit  Polk, 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Porter,  Dominic  Francis  Shea,  Fran¬ 
ces  Elizabeth  West. 

Sophomores — Carl  Arthur  Backman,  Lillian  Bernice 
Bamberg,  Flora  Marie  Blake,  Mildred  Lovering  Blye, 
Harold  Victor  Bradley,  Francis  Joseph  Carrns,  John 
Franklin  Caulfield,  Gertrude  Agnes  Cogan,  Paul  Edward 
Curran,  Alice  Soule  Darling,  Hilma  Bancroft  Dexter,  An- 
tonette  Mary  PiPanfilo,  Marguerite  Agnes  Donahue,  Wil¬ 
liam  Patrick  Dwyer,  Josephine  Martha  Edmunds,  Belinda 
Ficocello,  Albert  Byron  Goding,  Lester  Goldstein,  George 
Carl  Hetzel,  John  Francis  Lee,  Margaret  Frances  Mallon, 
Mary  Nancy  Nett,  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Olson,  Mary  Louise 
Paris,  Anna  Davis  Scott,  Gertrude  Madie  Samson,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Watt  Smith,  Raymond  Arnold  Towse,  Robert  Lloyd 
Wheaton. 

Freshman — Anna  Josephine  Almborg,  Dorothy  Helen 
Ames,  Marjorie  Louise  Bane,  Mildred  Lorraine  Bekken- 
huis,  Marjorie  Elizabeth  Bradley,  Marguerite  Elizabeth 
Brown,  Mary  Frances  Cahill,  Marvin  Edward  Cederberg, 
Mildred  Leathe  Chase,  John  James  Crawford,  Mary 
Katherine  Danahey,  Mary  Agnes  Danizio,  Barbara  Eliza¬ 
beth  Davis,  Josephine  Rita  Danna,  Irene  Marie  Doherty, 
John  Francis  Doherty,  Alice  Catherine  Fitzpatrick, 
Edith  Helen  Flynn,  Marion  Elizabeth  Foster,  Carmella 
Gangi,  Ruth  Evelyn  Hanson,  Anna  Marie  Harney,  Ethel 
Catherine  Koski,  Virginia  Mae  Lee,  Harold  Martin  Lind¬ 
quist,  Anna  Estelle  Livermore,  Kathryn  Ann  Lynch, 
James  Parker  MacAllister,  Jeanette  Karen  MacKeen, 
Frederick  Harold  Maloney,  John  Thomas  Mawn,  Charles 
Joseph  McHugh,  Esther  Dorothy  Nelson,  Florence  Mary 
Ottariano,  Joseph  John  Pappalardo,  Edith  May  Patter¬ 
son,  Mary  Josephine  Rizza,  Ebba  Ottilia  Rosengren,  Ed¬ 
ward  Russell  Scrivens,  Harriet  Evelyn  Scrivens,  Charles 
Gerard  Sheerin,  Henrietta  Margaret  Smith,  Mildred 
Harriet  Stokes,  Dorothy  May  Tebbetts,  Margaret  Kather¬ 
ine  Woods. 

The  November-December  term  Bernice  Drisko  was  an 
honor  pupil,  and  Dorothy  Radcliffe  was  a  credit  pupil. 


WILL  HARVARD  OR  YALE  WIN? 

The  result  of  the  latest  Harvard  and  Yale  meet  will 
be  in  doubt  for  at  least  a  month.  The  three  hour  con¬ 
test  held  recently  will  be  the  hardest  to  judge,  according 
to  reports,  of  any  contest  ever  held  between  these  two 
institutions.  For  three  hours  ten  Harvard  and  ten  Yale 
seniors  comprising  the  Varsity  English  teams  of  their 
respective  colleges  bit  their  pencils  and  scratched  their 
heads  while  trying  to  win  the  Putman  English  Prize  of 
five  thousand  dollars  for  their  “dear  old  Alma  Mater”. 

No  cheering  sections  urged  on  these  intellectual 
athletes  who  have  been  training  for  four  years  instead 
of  four  months,  as  does  the  ordinary  athlete.  Only  four 
men  watched  the  Harvard  team  in  action.  These  were 


the  professors  in  charge. 

The  pluckiest  exhibition  of  intellectual  sportsman¬ 
ship  seen  for  years  was  displayed  by  Henry  Thomas 
Dolan,  the  unofficial  captain  of  the  Harvard  team.  This 
contestant,  although  confined  with  a  broken  knee-cap  to 
a  hospital  cot,  took  the  test  in  his  hospital  room  rather 
than  desert  his  team. 

Even  though  the  Yale  team  has  Gene  Tunney  on 
its  side  it  is  expected  that  the  fight  is  going  to  be  close. 

This  new  aspect  of  collegiate  contests  is  one  which 
cannot  be  scorned.  It  is  a  novel  and  unique  way  of  creat¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  English  department,  and  good  will 
between  various  colleges.  May  the  better  team  win! 

— K.  L  Johnson. 


THE  GYPSY  ROVER 


On  Friday  evening,  April  27,  at  eight  o’clock  in 
Lyceum  Hall,  a  very  enthusiastic  audience  witnessed  the 
performance  of  “The  Gypsy  Rover,”  an  operetta  in  three 
acts,  presented  by  the  Woburn  High  School  Musical  Clubs, 
under  the  direction  of  their  instructor,  Miss  Marguerite 
C.  Burns. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  our  school  has  ever  pre¬ 
sented  anything  of  this  nature  and  great  credit  is  due 
to  Miss  Burns  who  so  willingly  and  patiently  gave  her 
time  to  coach  it.  The  proceeds  of  this  performance  will 
be  used  to  improve  the  musical  department  of  our  school. 

The  parts  were  well  taken  by  all  the  cast  and  each 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  impersonation  of 
the  character  which  he  or  she  represented.  The  dancing 
numbers  and  choruses  added  much  to  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  the  presentation. 

A  surprise  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  selection  by 
the  band  and  the  orchestra  combined.  This  brought  forth 
a  round  of  applause.  The  band  and  orchestra  also  fur¬ 
nished  other  music  between  the  acts.  Miss  Burns  demon¬ 
strated  her  versatility,  as  well  as  her  vocal  ability  by 
singing  a  solo,  most  charmingly. 

The  Cast  of  Characters 


Eleanor  Ryan 
Loretta  Barrar 
David  Breen 
Edwin  Bailey 
Joseph  Cummings 
Chester  Mclnemey 
Charles  Gibbons 


(In  order  of  appearance) 

Meg,  Rob’s  foster  mother 
Zara,  The  belle  of  the  gypsy  camp 
Pedro,  Meg’s  husband 
Marto,  a  robber  lad 
Sinfo,  gypsy  lad  in  love  with  Zara 
Rob,  the  gypsy  rover 
Carlos,  a  gypsy  artist 
Lady  Constance,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Martindale 

Betty  West 

Lord  Craven  Walter  Collins 

Sir  George  Martindale  ^Charles  Noonan 

Nina  Beatrice  Corbin 

Sir  Charles  Jerome  Norman  Dickinson 

Lackey  Vincent  Cagninav/ 

Rosa  Stella  Davis 

Sir  Toby  Lyon  William  McLaughlin 

Sir  Francis  McCorkle  Charles  Gibbons 

*Part  taken  for  Dwight  Newcomb,  who  was  excused 

on  account  of  illness. 
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The  Story  of  the  Play 

The  Gypsy  Rover  is  built  around  the  character  of 
Rob,  later  known  as  Sir  Gilbert  Towe,  of  English  nobility. 
In  Act  I  the  action  takes  places  in  a  Gypsy  camp  near 
London.  Rob  is  stolen  when  an  infant,  by  his  nurse, 
Meg,  who  later  becomes  the  wife  of  Pedro,  a  gypsy. 
Rob  grows  to  manhood  among  the  gypsies  believing  Meg 
and  Pedro  to  be  his  parents. 

It  hapened  one  day,  while  Lady  Constance  Martin- 
dale  was  riding  with  her  fiance,  Lord  Craven,  they  be¬ 
came  lost  in  the  woods.  They  wander  to  the  Gypsy  camp 
where  Constance  and  Rob  meet  and  fall  in  love  at  first 
sight.  Craven  objects  to  Rob’s  attitude,  but  in  a  comedy 
scene  with  Marto  and  Sinfo,  he  is  made  to  tell  Sir  George, 
who  later  comes  in  search  of  Constance,  that  Rob  is  a 
charming  fellow. 

In  Act  II,  which  takes  place  in  the  home  of  Sir 
George  Martindale,  two  weeks  later,  Rob  serenades  Con¬ 
stance.  They  plan  to  elope  but  are  overheard  by  Craven 
who  informs  Sir  George  and  plans  are  made  to  capture 
Rob.  This  is  successfully  accomplished  and  Rob  is 
thrown  into  prison,  but  later  escapes. 

Two  years  elapse  between  Acts  II  and  III.  Act  III 
takes  place  in  the  home  of  Sir  George  Martindale,  and 
Rob  has  come  into  his  estates,  his  identity  having  been 
proven  by  Meg.  He  becomes  a  successful  composer,  a 
friend  of  the  Prince,  and  a  social  lion.  Constance  has  re¬ 
mained  true  to  her  love  for  Rob  and  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  woos  and  wins  her  for  his  wife.  As  Rob  says, 
“The  good  fairies  have  led  me  to  the  beautiful  country 
after  all,  and  our  story,  Constance,  can  end  in  the  proper 
way,  ‘They  lived  happily  ever  after.’  ” 

There  are  also  pretty  love  affairs  between  Nina  and 
Captain  Jerome,  and  Zara  and  Sinfo,  and  many  comedy 
scenes  by  Sinfo  and  Marto.  Space  prevents  giving  more 
than  a  thread  of  the  plot.  — G.  R.  B 


TYPEWRTING  AWARDS 

Certificates  and  medals  for  accuracy  and  speed  in 
typewriting  were  anonunced  recently.  The  following 
pupils  were  awarded  honors: 

Norman  Paulsen,  Margaret  Flaherty,  Stella  Davis, 
Dorothy  Nelson,  Austin  Buchman,  Mary  Carbone,  Grace 
Mahoney,  Rose  McCauley,  Eleanor  Ryan,  Helen  O’Don¬ 
nell,  Marguerite  Matthews. 


SENIOR  AND  SOPHOMORE  ASSEMBLY— MAY  1 

A  meeting  of  the  Senior  and  Sophomore  classes  was 
held  in  order  to  present  the  medals  and  prizes  won  by 
four  students,  two  Seniors  and  two  Sophomores. 

Charles  Gibbons  ’28  and  Gordon  Paulsen  ’28  were 
awarded  bronze  medals  for  their  excellent  poster  work 
in  the  contest  of  the  Massachusetts  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  Society. 

Irma  Spaulding  ’30  and  Charles  Brady  ’30  each  re¬ 
ceived  a  gold  piece,  awarded  by  the  Woburn  Woman’s 
Club  for  their  fine  posters  concerning  Better  Homes 
Week. 


Mr.  Bean 

The  Principal  Figure  at  W.  H.  S. 


These  students  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  ex¬ 
cellent  work.  We  are  proud  of  them  and  of  our  Art  de¬ 
partment. 


“THE  SHOW  OFF’- 

“The  Show  Off,”  the  annual  Senior  play,  was  one  of 
the  best  ever  produced.  It  was  a  great;  success.  Every 
one  taking  part  did  splendidly. 


Mrs.  Fisher 
Aubrey  Piper 
Amy  Fisher 
Clara 

Frank  Hyland 
Mr.  Gill 
Mr.  Rogers 
Mr.  Fisher 
Joe  Fisher 


The  Cast 

Eleanor  Shay 
Walter  Collins- 
Constance  Kee 
Ruth  Arthur 
Dwight  Newcomb. 

Kendall  Johnson 
Norman-  Dickinsont 
Edward  Fogelburg 
Anthony  Hardcastle- 


It  is  no  wonder  Eleanor’s  hair  turned  grey.  Whose 
wouldn’t  with  a  son-in-law  of  that  type  in  the  house? 
Nevertheless  Eleanor  did  excellent  work. 

“Sign  on  the  dotted  line.”  Yes,  that’s  Collins.  Wal¬ 
ter,  we  never  thought  you’d  get  as  reckless  and  absolutely 
thoughtless  as  that  A  difficult  part,  acted  with  fine- 
expression  and  thought.  You  did"  splendidly. 

Anyhow  Connie  got  what  she  wanted  even  if  the 
whole  family  were  against  him.  Good  work  Conr»e4. 

We  all  felt  sorry  for  Ruthie  when-  she  said  her  hus- 
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■band  didn’t  love  her.  How  could  he  be  so  positively 
cruel?  You  did  well,  Ruth. 

And  who  was  that  fine  looking  man?  Let  me  see,  — • 
Oh  yes.  We  hardly  recognized  you  Dwight,  with  that 
dinky  |ittle  mofistache.  It  was  very  becoming.  But 
still  how  could  you  stand  up  for  Aubrey  where  the  rest 
were  all  against  him  ?  Good  for  you,  Dwight. 

'  “O  where,  0  where  has  my  youth  gone?”  sang  Ken¬ 
dall.  We  scarcely  knew  you  Major;  couldn’t  even  recog¬ 
nize  your  voice.  It  was  fine  acting.  It  took  us  days  to 
see  you  in  the  present  again. 

What  a  suave  business  man  Norman  makes!  Al¬ 
most  made  you  think  he  knew  something  about  the  busi¬ 
ness!  All  insurance  men  to-be,  got  pointers  from  you, 
Norman.  Well  done! 

It’s  fine  to  get  distinction  in  this  world,  isn’t  it 
Tony?  We  always  knew  Tony  was  about  to  invent 
something.  At  last  our  hopes  are  realized.  Just  what 
did  you  buy  with  the  prize  money,  Tony? 

Something  we’d  all  like  to  know,  “What  kind  of  a 
dog  was  Gypsey?” 

The  play  this  year,  as  in  former  years,  was  coached 
by  Mr.  Harlow  Seeley.  Much  of  the  success  is  due  to  the 
hard  work  and  long  hours  he  put  in  on  it.  We  thank  you, 
Mr.  Seeley. 

The  High  School  Orchestra,  led  by  Miss  Margaret 
Burns,  played  several  selections  before  the  play,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  acts.  The  music  was  fine.  We  are  very  proud 
of  our  orchestra. 

The  Battalion  Officers  as  ushers  gave  color  to  the 
affair.  They  looked  very  nifty.  And  if  we  were  proud 
of  our  Orchestra  and  Actors,  we  were  just  as  proud  of 
our  Ushers. 

Lyceum  Hall  was  crowded.  The  appreciative  audi¬ 
ence  wept  and  laughed  and  applauded  in  turn. 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  ORATORICAL  CONTEST 
And  Musical  Entertainment — Woburn  High  School  Hall — 

March  23,  1928 
Program 


March  Romaine 

High  School  Orchestra 

Gounod 

A  Speedway  Sermon 

Betty  West 

Lee 

Washington 

John  P.  Connolly 

Webster 

Your  Land  And  My  Land 

Boys  Glee  Club 

Romberg 

Ardelia  In  Arcady 

Zella  Allen 

Bacon 

Our  Flag 

Thomas  DuLong 

Putnam 

Old  Ironsides 

Girls’  And  Boys’  Glee  Clubs 

Kahn 

The  Loquacious  Mrs.  Lipp 

Ruth  Arthur 

Grilley 

Speech  Nominating  Blaine  For  President 
Kendall  L.  Johnson 

Ingersoll 

Moment  Musical  '  Schubert 

High  School  Orchestra 

Little  Sir  Galahad  Paine 

Alma  Riker 

Oration  (Delivered  at  the  Breaking  of  Sod  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  Monument  in  Memory  of  McKinley)  Roosevelt 

Francis  0’’Neill 

Our  Director  Bigelow 

High  School  Orchestra 

Awarding  of  Prizes  offered  by  the  Woburn  Woman’s  Club 

Judges 

Mr.  Manfred  L.  Warren,  Principal,  Lexington  High  School 
Miss  Lucy  E.  Grosvenor,  Watertown  High  School 
Mrs.  Warren  C.  Whitman,  Winchester 

Alma  Riker  and  Kendall  Johnson  received  first  prizes 
while  Zella  Allen  and  Thomas  Dulong  received  second 
prizes. 

The  entertainment  was  most  successful,  and  the  par¬ 
ticipants  all  did  excellent  work. 

The  Orchestra  and  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Glee  Club  also 
gave  a  splendid  demonstration  of  their  skill. 

The  entire  program,  as  well  as  the  judges’  decision, 
was  received  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  audience. 


BATTALION  NEWS 

The  Battalion  officers  have  acted  as  ushers  five  times 
since  February.  Thursday  evening,  February  the  16th, 
they  aided  at  the  Senior  Play.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  three  of  the  six  male  parts  were  taken  by  officers 
of  the  Battalion,  Captains  Hardcastle  and  Newcomb,  and 
the  Major  all  having  parts  in  the  play. 

On  Monday,  the  20th  of  February,  they  acted  as  ushers 
at  the  Minstrel  Show  given  by  the  classes  of  ’26  and  ’27 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Athletic  Field  Fund. 

Friday  evening,  March  23,  the  large  number  of 
people  who  attended  the  14th  Annual  Oratorical  Contest 
were  ushered  in  by  Battalion  officers.  The  Major  won  the 
first  prize  for  boys  in  this  contest. 

At  the  Thursday  afternoon  and  the  Friday  evening 
performences  of  the  “Gypsy  Rover,”  Battalion  officers 
under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Caulfield  had  charge  of 
the  ushering.  A  number  of  our  officers  had  leading  parts 
in  this  beautiful  production. 

The  officers’  Party  of  the  Gloucester  R.  0.  T.  C. 
Battalion,  held  February  10,  was  attended  by  a 
large  delegation  of  officers  from  Woburn.  Twelve 
couples  went  down  to  the  city  on  Cape  Ann  in  a  large, 
roomy  bus.  Despite  the  snow  which  covered  the  ground 
we  arrived  safely  and  enjoyed  a  thoroughly  delightful 
party.  We  thank  you,  Gloucester. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  “Gipsy  Rover”  came  the 
same  evening  as  the  Annual  Military  Ball  of  the  Methuen 
High  School  Cadet  Corps,  only  three  officers  of  our  Bat¬ 
talion  with  their  partners  were  able  to  go  to  Methuen. 
This  dance  was  preceded  by  a  fine  exhibition  of  drilling 
and  a  novel  and  beautiful  grand  march.  Our  only  re¬ 
gret,  Methuen,  is  that  more  of  us  could  not  have  gone. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  year,  in  our  eyes  of  course, 
was  the  16th  Annual  Military  Ball  of  the  Woburn  High 
School  Battalion.  This  annual  feature  was  a  success  both 
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socially  and  financially,  even  more  so  than  in  previous 
years  if  such  a  thing  could  be  possible.  It  came  this 
year  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  13. 

The  longest  grand  march  in  the  history  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  ball,  according  to  observers,  was  headed  by  Major 
Johnson  and  his  partner,  Evelyn  Kean,  who  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  rest  of  our  officers  and  the  military  guests', 
and  then  the  citizens,  headed  by  Charles  Gibbons,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senior  class.  The  line  of  the  grand  march 
when  in  a  column  of  twos  extended  completely  around 
the  Armory  Hall.  Twenty-five  visiting  officers  were  in 
the  grand  march:  Gloucester,  Methuen  and  Wakefield 
were  represented. 

We  were  extremely  fortunate  in  having  fine  weather 
for  this  affair. 

The  latest  and  best  music  was  supplied  for  the  third 
consecutive  year  by  Brogna’s  Novelty  Orchestra.  It  was 
.enjoyed  by  all. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  the  three  boys  who  made 
posters  for  us,  Luiet.  Donovan,  Sergeant  Gibbons  and 
John  P.  Connolly.  They  were  fine,  boys.  A  unique  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  dance  was  the  numbers  painted  by  Lieut. 
Donovan,  informing  us  what  dance  we  were  enjoying, 
the  4th,  8th  or  whatnot. 

Chairmen  of  the  committees  in  charge: 

Tickets — Major  Kendall  L.  Johnson. 

Reception — Captain  Anthony  Hardcastle. 

Committee  for  Hostesses — Captains  Thomas  Caul¬ 
field  and  Dwight  Newcomb. 

Checking— Captain  Henry  Blake. 

Refreshments — Captain  Thomas  Jones. 

Orchestra — Larry  McKillop. 

Printing — Lieut.  Bernard  Scott. 


FRESHMAN  NOTES 

English  teacher — For  homework  you  may  describe  any 
object  you  wish. 

Charlie — May  we  describe  the  sun? 

Teacher  (misunderstanding) — The  set?  What  set? 
Charlie,  brightly — The  sunset. 


Pupil  (giving  an  oral  theme) — I  am  going  to  describe 
a  neighbor  of  ours — only  she  isn’t  a  neighbor  any  more  be¬ 
cause  she  has  moved  away. 

The  Freshmen  assemblies  have  been  held  regularly 
every  Thursday.  We  had  an  interesting  lecture  on  the 
Odyssey  given  by  Mr.  Goddard  of  the  Woburn  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  Room  18  gave  the  exercises  in  honor  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  had  a  lively  and  varied  program  which  cer¬ 
tainly  was  enjoyed.  One  assembly  was  given  over,  as 
Mr.  Bean  adequately  expressed  it,  “killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone.”  A  movie  camera  was  tried  out  to  see  if 
it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  school  and  at  the  same  time 
we  enjoyed  “The  Development  of  Farming”. 

Although  the  Freshmen  have  not  done  anything  by 
themselves  socially,  they  have  sponsored  the  Seniors’  and 
the  School’s  undertakings. 

The  Freshmen  wish  to  extend  their  heartiest  good 
wishes  to  the  graduating  Seniors. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

Lynch:  “He  called  his  son,  Edward  II,  who  was 
born  in  the  country,  the  Prince  of  Whales,”  and  — 

Mr.  Hurld:  “Hold  on  a  minute!  What’s  this,  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip?” 


Mr  — :  “What  was  the  name  of  the  ruler  before 
Harold?” 

Lynch:  “Edward  the  Professor.” 


JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  saved  a  lot  ok  work  by  Ernest 
Kimball’s  sign  “Put  all  books  and  papers  aside”,  which  he 
holds  up  at  the  beginning  of  each  period. 

Mr.  Hurld  (reading  test  paper)  “At  the  battle  of 
Hastings  it  was  said  that  the  Commander  was  killed  but 
he  took  off  his  hat  and  rode  among  the  soldiers  to  prove 
it.” 

Miss  White  would  not  have  a  hard  time  to  find 
“William”  for  “As  You  Like  It”  if  only  brains  were  to  be 
considered. 


Knew  His  Bermudas 

“I’m  a  very  busy  man,  sir.  What  is  your  proposi¬ 
tion?” 

“I  want  to  make  you  rich.” 

“Well,  leave  your  recipe  with  me  and  I’ll  look  it 
over  later.  Just  now  I’m  engaged  in  closing  up  a  deal  by 
which  I  expect  to  make  $7  in  real  money.” 


The  first  step  in  training  for  long  distance  running 
is  to  stop  smoking.  The  boys  who  use  tobacco  in  any 
form  before  becoming  athletes  are  heavily  handicapped. 
“Oh  pshaw,”  they  will  say,  “I  only  smoke  a  pipe  and  I 
cut  that  out  when  I  begin  work.”  Perhaps  they  do.  Per¬ 
haps  they  leave  tobacco  alone  for  weeks.  But  nicotine 
will  leave  its  mark.  And  when  they  run  you  can  be  sure 
of  seeing  them  drop  out  one  after  another. 

Dieting  is  an  important  part  of  preparation  for  track 
work.  Some  food  when  cooked  in  one  way  may  be  nutri¬ 
tious,  while  cooked  in  another  way  may  be  injurious. 
Pastry  should  be  left  alone  entirely;  and  so  should  fried 
dishes  and  sweets.  Well-cooked  meats,  eggs,  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  greens,  and  milk  make  a  substantial  diet. 

Don’t  gorge;  digest  your  food  before  swallowing.  It 
is  just  as  bad  to  eat  more  than  is  necessary  of  properly 
■cooked  food,  as  to  eat  or  fill  up  on  pastry,  cake  and  sweets. 

Training  for  track  work  usually  begins  in  the  spring, 
when  the  weather  is  still  unsettled.  Weather  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  training  of  a  distance  man,  because 
his  work  necessarily  takes  more  time  than  is  required  to 
fit  men  for  other  events.  He  must  be  out  in  the  open 
many  hours  a  week.  There  is,  of  course,  no  danger  as 
long  as  the  days  are  warm,  but  when  a  cold  spell  sets  in 
it  is  likely  to  have  an  effect  unless  the  runner  takes  due 
precautions.  Never  work  on  a  cold  day  with  your  arms 
and  legs  exposed.  This  is  likely  to  cause  lameness, 
stiffness,  and  colds.  Don’t  begin  with  a  rush,  it  will 
not  pay  in  the  long  run  and  most  certainly  will  do  you 
no  immediate  good.  Cross-country  walks  and  runs  are 
the  best  things  to  fit  a  man  for  hard  competition  on  the 
track.  Some  men  can  travel  miles  without  tiring,  while 
others  will  be  worn  out  with  only  a  short  jaunt.  Don’t 
begin  running  at  once.  Start  a  little  now  and  then. 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  tire. 

For  the  first  week  confine  yourself  to  work  every 
other  day  and  walk  most  of  the  time,  breathing  deeply 
and  walking  briskly,  taking  every  bit  as  much  care  of 
yourself  as  if  you  were  working  to  the  limit  of  your  en¬ 
durance.  When  you  finish  your  workout  it  is  well  to  take 
a  bath.  Take  a  good  warm  shower  and  a  cold  one  after, 
and  rub  yourself  well.  Of  course  a  rub-down  is  advan¬ 
tageous  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary.  It  will,  however, 
lessen  stiff  muscles  and  take  out  the  soreness.  How¬ 
ever,  a  man  can  give  himself  a  rub-down  when  necessary. 
It  may  be  a  trifle  tiresome  after  taking  a  hard  workout, 


but  will  prove  to  be  a  benefit  in  the  long  run,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before. 

Get  plenty  of  sleep.  Remember  that  you  are  work¬ 
ing  hard  every  day.  You  are  eating  carefully  selected 
food  to  keep  up  your  body.  But  sleep  is  an  essential. 
Sleep  eight  hours  at  least  out  of  every  twenty-four.^ 
Sleep  in  a  well  ventilated  room.  To  sleep  in  a  tightly 
closed  room  is  harmful  and  should  be  avoided.  You  are 
using  up  much  muscle  tissue,  and  the  waste  is  being 
largely  carried  away  through  your  lungs.  Have  your 
room  well  ventilated  and  you  will  awaken  in  the  morning 
with  a  clear  head  and  a  desire  for  more  work. 

Be  sure  to  take  a  shower  when  awakening  in  the 
morning.  — Sidney  J.  Paine. 


April  14 — -Woburn  played  at  Stoneham  and  won  by 
the  score  of  10-0.  The  game  was  called  in  the  fifth  in¬ 
ning  because  of  rain.  Woburn  showed  good  form  al¬ 
though  this  was  their  first  game,  and  proved  that  they 
had  ability  with  the  stick.  “Eddie”  Desmond  and  “Jim” 
Brennan,  playing  their  first  real  ball  game,  made  a  very 
good  showing.  “Lefty”  Flaherty,  the  “hook”  artist, 
proved  his  worth  by  some  fine  work  on  the  mound.  On 
the  whole  the  team  showed  up  well. 

April  19 — Woburn  journeyed  to  Lexington  for  their 
annual  holiday  game,  and  again  piled  up  a  large  score, 
this  time  winning  the  final  tally  of  15-6.  “Lefty”  Johnson, 
the  fast  southpaw,  did  very  well  for  his  first  game  but 
his  control  was  not  of  the  best.  However  with  a  little 
more  experience  he  will  make  a  good  man  for  the  team. 
He  was  relieved  by  “Hecker”  Degnan,  the  well  known 
South-Ender  and  “Fred”  Doherty,  the  fast-ball  man  for 
short  periods.  The  team  again  gave  the  ball  a  merry 
riding  and  thus  showed  that  they  will  not  be  easy  meet 
for  any  of  the  schoolboy  pitchers. 

April  21 — The  team  met  a  real  test  in  the  exhibition 
game  with  the  strong  Alumni  team.  This  group  has  such 
former  Woburn  High  stars  on  its  list  as  Eddie  Carey, 
Bunny  Keating,  and  John  Fields.  The  team  came  through 
with  flying  colors  however,  and  took  the  Alumni  into  the 
camp  by  the  score  of  9-4.  “Lefty”  Flaherty  pitched  the 
most  of  the  game  in  fine  shape,  and  was  relieved  by  Fred 
Doherty  who  also  turned  in  a  good  exhibition.  The  work 
of  the  team  thus  far,  both  in  the  field  and  at  the  bat,  indi¬ 
cates  a  very  good  season  with  a  good  chance  for  the  cup. 

On  April  25  and  28,  two  scheduled  games  were  post- 
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poned  because  of  wet  grounds.  They  were  the  games  with 
Lynn  English  High  and  Gloucester. 

May  2 _ Woburn  met  the  strongest  team  in  the  league, 

Arlington,  and  was  defeated  by  the  close  score  of  2-1. 
A  misjudged  fly  and  a  wild  throw  gave  the  opponents  the 
two  runs  of  the  game.  “Lefty”  Flaherty  turned  in  a 
wonderful  exhibition  in  this  game  and  worked  hard  to 
win.  “Marty”  McDonough  at  shortstop  and  “Don”  Shea 
at  second  were  responsible  for  Woburn’s  tally,  and  played 
excellently  in  their  respective  positions,  accepting  many 
chances  with  no  slipups.  This  was  the  first  league  game 
and  with  the  breaks  in  their  favor,  Woburn  will  upset 
Arlington  on  the  return  game. 

May  5 — Lynn  English  High  came  to  Woburn  and  took 
a  defeat  to  the  tune  of  7-2.  This  team  has  a  reputation 
as  a  good  baseball  team  but  the  reputation  was  clouded 
some  by  this  defeat.  The  team  played  well  behind  the 
pitching  of  one  “Hecker”  Degnan  who  used  his  head  and 
his  curves  to  good  advantage,  holding  Lynn  English  High 
practically  helpless. 


1928  NOTES 

Wanted — Boys  who  desire  to  become  soldiers.  Apply 
to  R.  Elliott,  Room  16. 

Who  will  Miss  White  have  to  argue  with  after  Collins 
is  gone? 

Why  does  Hardcastle  come  in  late  so  often  ?  Doesn’t 
he  know  when  school  starts  ? 

Who  is  the  officer  that  doesn’t  know  his  right  from 
his  left?  Ask  Elliott,  he  might  know. 

Isn’t  it  too  bad  that  we  won’t  be  here  to  enjoy  our 
new  school  and  athletic  field? 

Kendall  Johnson  certainly  deserves  all  the  honor  that 
he  has  received.  We  extend  to  him  our  congratulations. 

Caulfield  is  a  typical  artist.  He  draws  all  the  time. 

From  good  sources  we  hear  that  Kelly  is  going  into 
the  tailoring  business.  See  him  before  sending  your 
clothes  away. 

Now  that  we  have  a  golf  team  all  we  need  is  a  golf 
course.  If  you  see  one  lying  around  just  send  it  to  the 
school. 

Who  doesn’t  enjoy  going  to  Mr.  Ricker’s  classes  ?  He 
surely  makes  them  interesting. 

We  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  new  Senior  Class 
and  hope  they  will  make  as  good  a  record  as  our  class  of 
1928. 

Hardcastle  (in  French  Recitation,  reading  about 
Duquesclin)  “So  the  Prince  of  Wales  said  to  Doogleskin”- 

Mr.  Ricker;  “Oxalic  Acid  is  found  in  the  sorrel  plant.” 

Dickinson;  “Sorrel?  I  thought  that  was  kind  of  a 
horse.” 

Seniors  still  thrill  with  delight  when  the  door  is 
opened  by  the  girl  from  the  office.  But  they  aren’t  to  be 
blamed;  it  is  a  very  exciting  moment. 

Taken  from  a  Senior  English  paper— “Canada  has 
fine  resources  and  is  really  a  prosperous  city.” 

Ask  a  certain  member  of  Ic  the  shortest  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  dates. 

Does  one  wonder  that  Miss  Hall  was  shocked,  when 


she  read  the  words  ‘syllabic  anaphora’,  spelled  ‘cilabic 
eneffera’  by  one  who  has  used  the  words  all  the  year? 

Miss  Parker  was  very  much  amazed  when  she  found 
she  had  been  dismissing  her  classes  with  the  Traffic 
Officers.  There  were  so  many,  she  thought  the  whole 
school  was  filing. 


Since  the  Seniors  have  almost  finished  their  examin¬ 
ations,  why  not  ask  them  another: 

Where  did  Helen  get  the  bottle  and  what  did  it 
contain  ? 

Why  do  Johnson  and  Elliott  like  to  erase  the  board 
in  French  ? 

Where  did  Tom  get  the  preterite  tense  of  absoudre? 

Why  does  Louis  insist  on  doing  his  Latin? 

How  did  Henry  Blake  visit  the  teacher’s  room  at 
recess  ? 

Why  did  Norman  Paulsen  think  that  it  wasn’t  his 
turn  to  recite? 


Aluutni 

Margaret  I.  Shaw,  class  of  ’27,  recently  graduated 
from  the  Shorthand  Department  of  Burdett  College, 
Boston. 

Albert  Fowler,  class  of  ’26,  attending  school  at  Tilton, 
is  on  the  Track  Team  and  is  also  on  the  Honor  Roll. 

Alice  G.  Hakenson,  class  of  ’26,  recently  graduated 
from  the  Secretarial  Department  of  Burdett  College, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Veronica  Marashka,  class  of  ’26,  is-  employed  as 
stenographer  at  the  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co,, 
184  High  St.,  Boston. 

Helen  M.  Ficocello  ’27  is  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  in  Harirson,  New  Jersey. 

Susan  M.  Ficocello  ’27  is  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
Medical  Products  Company  on  Salem  St.,  Woburn. 

Thomas  L.  Caulfield  ’26  is  at  Holy  Cross  College, 
Dunkirk,  New  York,  prepniing  for  missionary  work. 

Alton  R.  Bernard  ’27  is  attending  the  New  York  State 
Ranger  School  at  Wanakena,  New  York. 

Hazel  Collins  ’25  is  employed  in  the  Acturarial  De¬ 
partment  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  Boston. 

William  McKillop  ’27  is  at  Practical  Art  School, 
Boston. 

Frances  Cadwell  of  class  ’26  is  training  at  Jordan 
Hospital,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Margaret  Simmons  ’27  is  employed  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Allan  C.  Preble  is  a  Senior  at  the  University  of  N.  H„ 

Robert  J.  Johnson,  of  class  1922,  was  married  at 
Hollywood  Beach,  Florida,  Wednesday  evening,  March  28. 
He  is  to  be  manager  for  the  New  National  Hotel,  Block 
Island,  R.  I.,  this  summer. 


Holmes:  “A  slow  town,  isn’t  it?” 

Watson:  “Slow!  The  speed  cops  there  ride  bi¬ 
cycles!” 
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ROOM  8 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  ponder, 

To  consider,  and  to  wonder 

All  about  the  different  people  in  Room  8  ? 

If  you  haven’t,  stop  a  minute, 

Close  your  eyes  and  see  what’s  in  it, 

While  a  story  all  about  them  I’ll  relate. 

In  the  first  place,  there’s  Miss  Bascom, 

They  like  her — if  you  ask  ’em, 

She’s  always  known  to  give  them  a  square  deal. 
She  has  her  cares  and  troubles, 

Solving  all  these  forty  “puzzles”, 

But  she’s  always  right  and  to  her  we  must  yield. 

And  then  there’s  Charlie  Gibbons, 

Who  always  holds  the  ribbons, 

As  president  of  Nineteen  Twenty-eight. 

Then  Stanis  K.  came  second 

In  the  class,  when  ranks  were  reckoned; 

There  are  many  others  on  the  honor  roll  to  date. 

There’s  Connolly  and  Coakley, 

And  John  Flaherty  who  quite  noticeably 
Are  always  coming  into  school  so  late. 

While  Elvira  C.  and  Grace  Mahoney, 

With  Mary  B.  and  Miss  Carbone, 

Are  ones  for  whom  you  never  have  to  wait. 

Costello  plagues  the  girls  so  much 
He  often  gets  himself  “in  Dutch,” 

But  then  they  seem  to  like  him  just  the  same. 
And  when  you  see  the  affected  way 
That  Connie  strolls  in  every  day, 

And  MacDonald  whistles  still  the  same  refrain. 

And  Christenson  and  Bennett 
Scrap  like  chickens  every  minute, 

It  never  gets  monotonous  in  8. 

And  Ethel  Grover  is  so  studious, 

The  rest  of  us  are  dubious 

As  to  what  on  earth  is  going  to  be  our  fate. 

Cenzel  Weiss  just  loves  to  question 
The  rights  of  any  you  may  mention, 

Especially  when  the  teacher  calls  her  bluff. 

And  in  Room  9  there’s  a  corner 
Which  is  owned  by  Miss  McDonough, 

At  least  I  think  she  stays  there  quite  enough. 

The  Brown  girls  are  a  puzzle, 

We’re  always  in  a  muddle 

To  ^ell  which  one  of  them  is  which. 

And  Angela  F.  you  always  see 
With  “Peg”,  and  Katherine  Emery. 

So  with  twins  and  triplets  we  are  very  rich. 

And  then  there’s  Altavesta, 

He’s  really  not  a  jester, 

But  he’s  Keeper  of  the  Windows  all  the  time. 
There’s  Duran  with  mischief  brimming, 

And  Evelyn  H.  who  does  some  singing, 

And  Maguerite  who  always  has  a  “line”. 


Miss  Barrar  and  Miss  Davis 
Are  our  operetta  favorites; 

While  Ed.  Curtis  and  James  Dulong  seem  to  be  the 
best  behaved. 

Butler’s  rather  pessimistic, 

And  Doherty  makes  things  quite  realistic, 

With  his  chewing  gum  which  makes  the  teachers  rave. 

Margaret  Kean  had  quite  a  problem 
Which  she  took  some  time  in  solving, 

When  she  thought  the  good  old  Royal  was  writing 
upside  down. 

Then  there’s  our  old  friend,  “Hecker” 

Who  sure  is  quite  a  stepper; 

And  Anna  C.  who  likes  to  walk  around. 

We  mustn’t  leave  out  Hogan — 

“A  Front  Seat”  is  his  slogan. 

And  Shorthand  gives  our  Marian  F.  a  pain. 

Neither  Lillian  D.  nor  Bucknam 
Say  much  to  those  about  them. 

A.nd  Catherine  Crowley  never  minds  the  rain. 

I  think  I’ve  told  the  story, 

The  knocks — and  yes,  the  glory 

Of  all  those  curious  students  in  Room  8; 

Just  to  study  all  the  faces, 

Try  to  keep  the  different  paces, 

And  you’ll  know  the  story’s  true  that  I  relate. 

— XYZ. 


Future  History  of  Pupils  of  “HI  C’  ” 
(Alphabetical) 

Bartoli,  Concettina,  Opera  singer  in  the  Movies. 
Blake,  Flora,  Ballet  dancer  on  the  Radio. 

Brink,  Marion,  Geometry  teacher  in  Hawaii. 

Burke,  Margaret,  Interpreter. 

Carroll,  Mary,  Actress  over  the  Telephone. 

Case,  Freda,  Pharmacist. 

Clark,  Wilburta,  Pianist. 

Cummings,  Grace,  Toe  dancer  in  the  Armory. 
Doherty,  Elizabeth,  Nurse-maid  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Donahue,  Alice,  Tallest  woman  in  the  World. 
Donahue,  Elizabeth,  Long  haired  Woman. 

Eaton,  Helen,  Baby  Face  in  Circus. 

Golden,  Arlene,  School  teacher  in  Hong-Kong. 

Ainslie,  James,  Mechanic. 

Cavton,  Charles,  Tallest  man  in  the  Circus. 

Caulfield,  John,  Dog  Catcher. 

Coleman,  James,  Boy  Scout 

Connolly,  Peter — Connolly,  Philip,  Insurance  Concern. 
Davis,  Roland,  Movie  Shiek. 

Di  Napoli,  John,  Vegetarian. 

Duran,  William,  English  teacher  in  America. 
Fitchet,  Arthur,  Owner  of  Ford  Aeroplane  Concern. 
Fitzpatrick,  Thomas,  Latin  teacher  in  China. 

Goddard,  Francis,  Midget. 

Goldstein,  Lester,  Steel  Magnate. 


— H.  W.  C.  ’30. 


AS  WE  SEE  OTHERS 

The  Radiator — Somerville  High  School,  Somerville, 
Mass.: — We  like  your  idea  of  a  Library  Department  with 
reports  of  new  books. 

The  Reporter — Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Ver¬ 
mont — Congratulations  on  the  first  revised  issue  of  your 
paper!  We  hope  your  next  one  will  be  as  good. 

The  Caribbean — Cristobal  High  School,  Cristobal, 
Canal  Zone — One  could  have  nothing  but  compliments  for 
your  excellent  magazine. 

The  Skirmisher — Bordentown  Military  Academy, 
Bordentov/n,  N.  J. — Short  snappy  write  ups  and  to  the 
point  are  the  important  assets  of  the  Skirmisher. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

The  Skirmisher — Your  short  editorials,  stories  and 
poems  are  great. 

The  Noodler — The  Reflector,  sent  in  by  the  Woburn 
High  School  is  worthwhile.  Its  stories,  although  short, 
are  a  unique  conclusion  that  attracts  attention.  Their 
poets  are  to  be  complimented  upon  their  poetry.  If  neat¬ 
ness  is  a  virtue,  The  Reflector  has  “It”  on  the  cover,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  of  the  neatest  we  have  yet  received. 

School  life — Your  short  story  department  covers  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  We  would  like  to  know  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  original  idea  in  the  following: 

“Just  before  Tell  shot  the  apple 

Quoth  the  worm  within  it  hid 
‘Here’s  where  I  do  some  praying 
That  the  arrow  hits  the  kid.” 

The  Mirror — Your  poetry  is  very  extensive.  We  like 
your  art,  too. 

The  Radiator — The  best  department  of  your  paper, 
in  our  estimation,  is  the  “Poems”.  The  stories  were  well 
written,  too. 


We  acknwledge  the  following: 

Thompson’s  Island  Beacon — Boston,  Mass. 

The  Journal — Worcester,  Mass. 

Whittier  Town  Sentinel — Amesbury,  Mass. 

Clark  News — Worcester,  Mass. 

Boston  University  News — Boston,  Mass. 

The  Signboard — Springfield,  Mass. 

Burdett  Lion — Boston,  Mass. 

Emerson  College  News — Boston,  Mass. 

School  Life — Melrose,  Mass. 

Recorder — Winchester,  Mass. 

The  Skirmisher — Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Noodler — East  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Authentic — Stoneham,  Mass. 

The  Lawrence  High  School  Bulletin — Lawrence,  Mass. 
The  Racquet — Portland,  Me. 

Pad  and  Pencil — Boston,  Mass. 

The  Review — Lowell,  Mass. 

The  Recorder — Syracuse,  New  York. 

The  Gleaner — Pawtucket,  Rhode  sland. 

The  Mirror — Waltham,  Mass. 

The  Caribbean — Cristobal,  Canal  Zone 
Northern  Light — Ashland,  Wisconsin. 

The  Reporter— Bradford,  Vermont. 

The  Raditor — Somerville,  Mass. 


Woburn  “Hi”  Rumblings 
The  Perfect  Senior  Girl: 

Smartest — Stanis  Krupski 

Cutest — Rose  McCauley 

Sweetest — Lillian  McGarry 

Wittiest — Peggy  Kean 

Most  Studious — Evelyn  Hunnewell 

Most  Graceful — Marguerite  Mathews 

Most  Dependable — Grace  Mahoney 

Most  Pleasant1— Helen  O’Donnell 

With  the  Prettiest  Eyes — Cenzel  Weiss 

With  the  Prettiest  Hair — Edith  Paulsen 

— Josephine  Maher. 


“Listen,”  remarked  the  exasperated  driver  over  his 
shoulder,  “Lindbergh  got  to  Paris  without  any  advice 
from  the  back  seat.” 
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Does  IIC2S  think  that: 

Little  will  ever  stop  p'aying  with  the  curtain  string? 
Annie  Quinn  really  dances  that  way  ? 

Agnes  Nielsen  will  ever  stop  talking  to  Veno? 
Roche  really  has  a  soprano  voice  like  LeBeau’s? 
Lang’s  words  will  ever  get  to  us  without  freezing  ? 
Dacey  really  is  a  nature  lover? 

Brennan’s  mother  really  was  worried? 

McGowan  could  stop  blushing? 

Mr.  Walker’s  bright  sign  does  any  good? 

Sherburne  will  ever  be  with  us  a  whole  week  at  a  time  ? 
Totman’s  Ford  will  ever  be  useless  ? 

Anderson  meant  to  tickle  McGowan  in  Room  17  ? 
Roosevelt  really  used  his  stick  ? 


Still  Doubtful 

Small  Boy:  “Dad,  what  are  the  holes  in  the  board 
Dad:  “Those  are  knot  holes.” 

Small  Boy  (after  due  consideration):  “Well,  if  they 
are  not  holes,  what  are  they?” 

First  Youth:  “I  asked  if  I  could  see  her  home.” 
Second  Youth:  “And  what  did  she  say?” 

First  Youth:  “She  said  she  would  send  me  a  picture 
of  it.”  — The  Radiator. 


“D’S 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  mark  as  awful  as  a  “D”. 

A  “D”  whose  hard,  black  tooth  is  hit 
Into  the  flesh  of  English  Lit., 

A  “D”  that  haunts  me  all  the  day 
And  makes  me  lift  my  arms  to  pray. 

A  “D”  that  may  at  Christmas  bear 
A  switch,  instead  of  presents  rare. 

Upon  whose  bosom  tears  have  lain, 

Who  intimately  live  with  pain. 

“D’s”  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 

But  it  takes  Brains  to  make  a  “B”. 

— The  Mirror. 


JOKES  AND  ODD  SAYINGS 
“Swat  the  Serpent” 

Grandma:  “Oh,  Jenny,  darling,  I  am  surprised! 
Aren’t  you  going  to  give  your  brother  part  of  your 
apple  ?” 

Jenny:  “No,  Grannie;  Eve  did  that  and  she’s  been 
criticized  ever  since.” 


“A  Good  Idea” 

A  certain  busy  printer,  whose  time  is  worth  money, 
has  a  good  method  of  dealing  with  barbers.  As  soon  as 
he  is  seated  in  the  chair  he  says:  “Cut  the  whole  three 
short.” 

“What  three,  sir?”  asks  the  barber. 

“Hair,  whiskers,  and  chatter,”  replies  the  printer. 

The  new  law  in  Connectichusetts  pleases  husbands: 

Officer  (to  lady  in  car  he  stopped)  “Let’s  see  your 
back  seat  driver’s  license,  madam.” 


“He  put  on  speed,  thinking  he  could  beat  the  train 
to  it.” 

“Did  he  get  across?” 

“He  will  as  soon  as  the  tombstone  maker  has  finished 
it.” 


1st  Senior:  “I  know  what  kind  of  a  lawyer  your 
father  is,  Cheep!  Cheep!” 

2nd  Senior:  “Yes,  and  I  know  what  kind  of  a  doctor 
your  father  is,  Quack!  Quack!” 


He  (teaching  her  to  drive) — “In  case  of  emergency, 
the  first  thing  you  want  to  do  is  put  on  the  brake.” 

She — “Why,  I  thought  it  came  with  the  car.” 


Hurld’s  Pharmarcy 

Prescription  Work 
Specialty 

MAIN  ST.  WOBURN 
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Fine 

New 

Burdett 

Building 


Every  Monday 

New  Students  are 
admitted  in 
Secretarial; 

Office  Management; 
Bookkeeping;  and 
Stenographic 
Courses 
Sept.  17 

Entrance  date  for 
Business  Administra¬ 
tion  Courses 


When  the  fall  sessions  begin  in  September,  Burdett  College  will 
be  settled  in  this  new  home  where  its  able  faculty  and  outstand¬ 
ing  business  courses  will  be  sustained  by  unusual  housing  facilities 
and  modern  equipment.  This  new  building  will  be  the  last  word 
in  private  school  construction. 

Burdett  graduates  are  in  demand  by  business  men. 

Burdett  College 


Catalogue  Sent  18  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

on  Request 


After  July  1,  156  Stuart  St. — One  Block  from  Common  off  Tremont  St. Founded  1879 


ESTABLISHED  1865 


BRYANT' STRATTON 

Commercial  School 

THE  FINEST  EQUIPPED  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  BUSINESS 

Graduates  Always  in  Demand 

Summer  Session  Opens  July  2 

Fall  Session  Opens  Sept.  4^ 

COURSES  FOR  EVERY  BUSINESS  NEED 
EARLY  APPLICATION  ADVISABLE 


Send  for  JVew  Bulletin,  and 
if  possible,  Visit  the  School 

J.W.  BLAISDELL,  ‘Principal 

334?  Boylston  St.,  Gr.  Arlington  St., Boston 
No  Canvassers  or  Solicitors  Employed 


Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 
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WOBURN  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK 

19  PLEASANT  STREET 

This  Bank  was  incorporated  in 1 854. 

It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
operated  for  the  benefit 
of  its  depositors. 

What  is  your  goal  ? 

Each  one  of  us,  to  achieve  success  must  have  a  definite  goal  in  life. 

To  some  success  implies  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  To  others,  in  a  material 
way,  it  embraces  only  comfort  and  tranquility. 

Whatever  your  goal  may  be — we  can  help  you.  We  want  you  to  consider  this 
institution  not  only  as  your  financial  home  but  as  a  place  where  you  may  always 
receive  friendly,  banking  counsel. 


-WOBURN  - 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS  . 

“Strength  and  Safety” 


Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 
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O’Neil  &  Casella 

Makers  of 

“The  Class  Pin  Beautiful” 

j 

* 

• 

Compliments  of 

The  Boston  Store 

MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 

| 

Alfred  Elson 

Photographer 

Photos  of  Quality 

'  Moderate  Prices 

385  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

FOR  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  PLUMBING, 

HEATING  AND  ELECTRICAL  LINE 

COME  TO  THE 

Plumbing  and  Electrical  Store 

12  MONTV  ALE  AVENUE  WOBURN,  MASS. 

W.  G.  STRETTON 

Established  31  Years.  Telephone  WOBurn  0022 

Compliments 

of 

WALTER  WILCOX 

INSURANCE 

of 

ALL  KINDS 

HOWARD’S  BAKERY 

Harry  S.  Howard,  Prop. 

A  Full  Line  of  Bread,  Pies, 

and  Pastry 

Tel.  0965-R  315  Main  St. 

Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible 
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Compliments 

of 

John  J.  Riley  Co. 


. 

L.  J.  Murphy 

“Say  It  With  Fiowers” 

Druggist 

j 

OFFICE  OPPOSITE  ST.  CHARLES’ 

CHURCH 

Aylward 

WE  SELL 

THE  FLORIST 

PARKER  PENS 

j 

UNCONDITIONALLY 

GUARANTEED 

7  WALNUT  STREET  WOBURN 

Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 
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Every  one  has  occasion 
to  buy  Chocolates 
at  some  time 


Our  Four  Leaders 

ASS.  TOWN  TALK  49c 

ASS.  JONTELL  60c 

ASS.  MARY  ALISS  70c 

Home  Made  MINETTE  $1.00 


McLaughlin  &  Dennison 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGIST 


S.  B.  Goddard 
and  Son  Co. 


Insurance 


Middishade  Blue 
Serge  Suits 

$35.00 

Compliments 

of 

Hammond  &  Son  Co. 

LEADING  CLOTHERS 

Lyceum  Hall  Building 
Woburn 


s 


Peter  Andersen 

PETER  SAYS:— Yes,  I  know,  and  I 
think  everybody  else  knows,  that  leather  is 
much  higher  in  price. 

But  I  can  give  any  man  in  Woburn  who 
is  willing  to  spend  $5.00  for  a  pair  of 

Shoes,  a  good,  solid  all-leather  shoe  bearing 
the  famous  TRIANGLE  BRAND  on  the 

sole. 

These  shoes  are  made  in  the  latest  models 

in  both  Black  and  Tan  and  they  are  great 
value  for  $5.00. 

For  the  man  who  wants  a  $4.00  shoe,  let 
me  say  right  here  that  I  will  give  him  the 
best  value  for  $4.00  that  he  can  find  in 
America.  Every  shoe  is  solid-leather  and 
the  styles  are  right  up  to  date.  Come  and 
see  these  good  shoes! 

PETER  ANDERSEN 

440-A  MAIN  STREET 

Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 
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BUY  YOUR 

Graduation  Shoes 

AT 

Buckman  Shoe  Store 

H.  M.  COTTON,  Prop. 

383  MAIN  ST.  WOBURN 


Compliments  of 

Griffin’s  Market 

MEATS  and  PROVISIONS 

400  MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 
Telephone  0443 


An  Every  Day  Necessity 


A  Good  Watch 

is  a  necessary  essential  of  Life. 

Every  activitiy  in  your  studies  sports 
or  business  is  measured  by  time. 

Buy  your  watch  where  watches  are 
known. 

Henry  Billauer 

From  a  watchmaking  family  since  1800 

327  MAIN  ST. 

Next  to  Tanners’  National  Bank 

Patronize  our  Advertisers. 


SEVEN-FIFTY 

For  Most  Styles 

and 


Van  Tassel  &  Quigley 


470  MAIN  STREET 


WOBURN 


"hey  have  made  this  paper  possible. 


W.  T.  BURNES 


Complete 

House  Furnishers 


MAIN  ST.  WOBURN 

Established  1890 
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W oburn  Co-operative  Bank 


6  Common  Street 


PROVIDES  the  Easiest  Method 


to  Finance  the  Building 


or  Buying  of  a  Home 


Tanners  National  Bank 

Established  1917 
WOBURN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


Officers 

Walter  H.  Wilcox,  President  James  D.  Haggerty,  Vice  President 

William  T.  Burnes,  Vice  President 
Howard  C.  Alden,  Vice  President  and  Cashier 


Directors 


Osborne  Bezanson 
William  H.  Curtis 
Howard  C.  Alden 
William  J.  Gavin 


Thomas  K.  Lynch 
Thomas  W.  Pollock 
Thomas  T.  Sidelinker 
William  C.  Wilcox 


Walter  H.  Wilcox 
James  D.  Haggerty 
William  T.  Burnes 
Owen  J.  Logue 


Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 
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SUFFOLK  LAW 
SCHOOL 

Founded  September  19,  1906 
Four  Year  Course — LL.  B.  Degree 


DAY  SESSIONS 

10  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

4  P.  M.  to  5.30  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSIONS 

6  P.  M.  to  7.30  P.  M. 

7.30  P.  M.  to  9.05  P.  M. 

Students  may  attend  any  division  or  trans¬ 
fer  from  one  to  another. 


LARGEST  LAW  SCHOOL  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 

Catalog  Upon  Request 
GLEASON  L.  ARCHER,  LL.  D.,  Dean 
20  Derne  Street  (Rear  of  State  House) 
Boston,  Mass.  Telephone  Haymarket  0836 


Munroe  ’s 
Clothing  House 

John  H.  Sweetser,  Prop. 

SEE  OUR  NEW  STORE 

at 

438B  Main  Street  Woburn 

Our  Prices  Are  the  Lowest  and  Our 
Quality  the  Best 

We  Give  Merchants  Legal  Trading  Stamps 


Compliments  of 
The  Woburn  Teachers’ 
Association 


Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 
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N  ORTHEASTERN 

University 


DAY  DIVISION 


THE 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

In  co-operation  with  engineering 
firms,  offers  *four  year  curricu- 
lums  leading  to  the  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  the  following  branches 
of  engineering: 

Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 


THE  1 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Co-operating  with  business  firms, 
offers  the  following  *four  year 
collegiate  courses  leading  to  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  of 

Business  Administration 
in 

Business  Management 
or  in 

Accounting  &  Finance 


The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  enables  the  student  to  combine 
theory  with  practice  and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  earn  his  tuition  and 
a  part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 


For  catalog  or  any  further  information  write  to 
NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAUF,  Director  of  Admissions  ,  ' 

Boston,  Massachusetts  j  ,  ' 


•Five  year  programs  on  co-operative  plan  on  and  after  September  6,  1929 


